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A DIOS ROGANDO Y CON 
EL MAZO DANDO. 


Perhaps the best examination in Latin American affairs would be to ask the student to explain 
a political cartoon, such as this one from the Chilean humor magazine Topaze. The ugly 
man is Roberto Vergara Herrera, who for the first two years (1958-60) of the presidency of 
Jorge Alessandri was the strong man behind the deflationary policy, holding no less than three 
Cabinet posts: Hacienda, Economia, and Minerfa. When he resigned, he created a private 
corporation which bought the government-owned Radio Corporaci6n. He was counting on 
avisos (announcements and propaganda) of government agencies to provide much of the sta- 
tion's income, but Chile's Comptroller General Enrique Silva Cimma ruled that public funds 
could not be used for this purpose; his ruling, which was supported by President Alessandri, 
should please the caricaturist of Topaze. The violent anticlericalism of Hispanic countries, 
which used to be directed against the Jesuits, is now aimed at the Opus Dei, which from Spain 
has spread its tentacles as far as Chile. Vergara Herrera's plan had the blessing of Julio 
Philippi, Minister of Lands and Colonization, who is accused of being a member of the Opus 
Dei. "A Dios rogando y con el mazo dando" is an old expression of the Spanish Church Mili- 
tant which was much used in Chile during the wars against the Araucanians. 
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COMMENTARY 


Arma Virumgque. The arms: American. The man: Trujillo. This is the 
essence of the dilemma we face in the Dominican Republic today. Trujillo main- 
tained himself in power with American arms, and in the startling televisionreports 
on the disturbances in Santo Domingo it was hard not to feel some embarrassment 
at the spectacle of U.S.-made tanks and tear-bombs being used to bolster an un- 
popular regime. The pictures provide final proof, if it was needed, that this equip- 
ment was acquired not to defend the Hemisphere against external aggression, but 
to keep the populace from expressing itself. 





The man? It was Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, but he sleeps the restless sleep 
of caudillos who have gone to their reward. His bones have been whisked out of 
the country, since, in what is probably a relic of the medieval Catholic cult of 
bones, Latin Americans seem to fear or revere the bones of those who once com- 
manded. Will the bones of Rosas ever be allowed to return to Buenos Aires, irra- 
diating a nationalist spell? Will the followers (or foes) of Evita Perén dare reveal 
the whereabouts of her remains, transforming her coffin into a Pandora's box? 
Will the desperate Indianists of Mexico ever find the genuine bones of Cuauhtémoc, 
or will they have to admit defeat, in the one-upmanship of the ossuary, before the 
triumphant Hispanists with their certified benuine bones of Cortés? We await 
with interest travel information about the mummified Trujillo. 


Like the medieval warriors who created royal dynasties, Trujillo undoubtedly 
hoped to found a ruling family, put the sons of great men are seldom equal to the 
challenge. For a while his son Rafael Leonidas (''Ramfis") tried to play the role 
of a Prince Hal, casting off foolishness ai the death of his father and becoming a 
national leader. Would he foresake Zsa-Zsa Gabor's Hollywood (the counterpart 
of Mistress Quickly's Boar's Head Tavern in Eastcheap) and prove himself accept- 
able to the world? The Trujillo gang hoped desperately that he would and that their 
material interests would thus be protected. So did the U.S. groups tied in econom- 
ically with the Trujillos, end so did many officials in the U.S. Government who 
really wished to keep change in the Dominican Repubiic to a minimum. 


Unfortunately, as his experiences at the Fort Leavenworth Command and 
General Staff School had shown, arma virumque could not be applied to 'Ramfis." 
Arms and the woman was more to his liking. When his uncles José Arismendi 
and Héctor realized this, they tried to make a comeback. The U.S. Government, 
which does not want to move forward too fast bui certainly does not want to move 
backward, discouraged them by sending U.S. warships, which patrolled along 
the coast just outside the three--mile limit. 





Cuba screamed intervention, and it really was, since the U.S. Goverament 
made it clear that it would land marines if necessary. Ii was, therefore, a fic- 
tion for the warships to remain outside the three-mile limit, and from the Latin 
Americans' viewpoint especially unconvincing because they regard the three- mile 
limit as an anti- Latin American legal device imposed by the United States and 
Great Britain. 


At first the Santo Domingo mob greeted the U.S. ships with joy since they 
made the return of the Trujilios imvossible. The rejoicing soon turned into hos- 
tility when it became clear that the aim of U.S. policy was essentially to salvage 
the old order by maintaining the despised Balaguer in power. We do not like Fidel 
Castro, but he has something of the bullfighter in him and this gives him charisma 
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among Latin Americans. Balaguer is a pathetic character prepared to serve any 
bullfighter who will have him. Even if the United States were to succeed in keep- 
ing him in power, this would only enhance our reputation for supporting unpopular 
regimes. 


Some responsible Americans, like Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Ar- 
turo Morales Carrién, would undoubtedly like to see Viriato Fiallo in office, but 
whether this quiet, reasonable man could hold the passionate enthusiasm of the 
Santo Domingo mob is doubtful. The television pictures of that mob shouting, 
clapping, milling, looting, and running brought home the consequences of thirty 
years of dictatorship. Those who foresaw the overthrow of the Trujillo regime 
realized that it would present an acute problem of leadership, and it is significant 
that the last group of students at the San José de Costa Rica School for Political 
Leaders was made up almost entirely of young Dominicans. Presumably they have 
now returned to the Dominican Republic and are prepared to play their part in their 
country's affairs. It would be most unwise if the United States failed to support 
these young leaders and pushed them into the opposition. Instead of friends of the 
United States, we might have a galaxy of Fidel Castros. 


The explosiveness of the situation could be seen in the television pictures of 
a four-year-old boy making violent political speeches before an appreciative crowd. 
While he waved his arms and screamed, he undoubtedly had no idea of what he was 
saying. He reminded me of a precocious Spanish artist of the same age who in 
1936 amused his elders by painting brilliantly nasty caricatures of priests and army 
officers. Both children had simply absorbed what was in the air. There will bea 


great temptation for us to adopt the propaganda of the partisans of Trujillo and Pé- 
rez Jiménez who say that only military force can control the situation. The longer 
we rely on this simple solution, the longer we put off the day of reckoning. We must 
remember the adage that the one thing you cannot do with bayonets is to sit on them. 


There is a clear parallel between events in Nicaragua and in the Dominican 
Republic, although the developments which followed the assassination of Somoza 
did not occur with the dramatic speed of the events in the Dominican Republic. 
Anastasio (Tachito") Somoza favors using force if necessary to protect the fam- 
ily interests, the position of José Arismendi Trujillo in the island republic. His 
brother Luis, the President, hopes to find a peaceful solution, as did "Ramfis." 
Just as "Ramfis" pushed Balaguer as a compromise candidate, so Luis Somoza 
would like to turn power over to a man he can trust, namely Foreign Minister 
René Schick. Schick fortunately is no Balaguer. He will not try to save himself 
by abject denunciations of his former chief. The slower unfolding of the Nicara- 
guan drama may allow Schick to bring about a peaceful transition. Only history 
will tell whether the Nicaraguan people wil! accept any solution which leaves the 
Somozas in possession of their vast fortune. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Celebrations of Franco's Rise to Power. In a series of important speeches 
and official pronouncements in Burgos on October 1 and 2, Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco Bahamonde dealt with both domestic and international issues in the 
commemoration of the 25th anniversary of his rise to power.* Summing up his 
regime, Franco said: "We are a third solution. . . somewhere between liberal 
capitalism and Communism." He added somewhat ambiguously that Spain had an 
"organic democracy unmarred by the spectacle of free elections." 





Throughout the celebrations Franco failed to make a single reference to his 
intentions regarding Spain's political future; he said only that his succession of- 
fered "no complications.'' Don Juan Carlos de Borbén, considered by most ob- 
servers as Franco's choice for successor, was conspicuously absent from the 
ceremonies, during which Franco awarded titles of nobility to six Spanish digni- 
taries, including the president of the Spanish Cortes (parliament), Esteban Bilbao. 
Presumably Don Juan and the Monarchists would not recognize these titles. In late 
September Don Jaime de Borbén, oldest son of Alfonso XIII and pretender to the 
throne (HAR, XIV: 667, 767), had addressed a letter to several Latin American 
presidents requesting their approval of a resolution which he had sent to the United 
Nations. The resolution demanded that the U.N. General Assembly censure the 
Spanish Government for not having adhered to the U.N. Charter and that it recom- 
mend that the Spanish Government grant fundamental liberties to the people. 


On October 2, shortly before the termination of the anniversary celebrations, 
the Spanish Cabinet decided to grant a pardon, or indulto, to political prisoners 
and criminals who had served 20 years or longer. ** (The pardon would not affect 
prisoners whose death sentences had been commuted to life terms.) It would also 
reduce by one-half the terms of those sentenced to two years or less and by one- 
fifth those sentenced to over two years. Moreover, Spanish exiles were given six 
months to apply for inclusion in a decree issued on October 14, 1945, which granted 
a pardon to persons convicted of political crimes during the Spanish Civil War. 
Among Spain's prison population of 16,115, official sources stated in July that there 
were 683 political prisoners; the opposition had claimed that Spain's political pris- 
oners totaled more than 6,000 (HAR, XIV: 189). 


Meanwhile, there were new arrests and convictions in October. Seven 
Basques were sentenced to prison terms of up to 20 years for burning two Spanish 
flags and attempting to derail a train on July 18 (HAR, XIV: 768). Altogether 
some 28 Basques had been arrested since the July incidents. In another trial, 
lawyer Sabino Barrena Isasi was sentenced to nine years' imprisonment on charges 
that he had participated in acts against the Spanish Government while working with 





ok 

It was in Burgos, on October 1, 1936, that Franco had been officially pro- 
claimed chief of state and generalissimo of the Spanish Armed Forces by a military 
junta of nine men who had been ruling Spain since the outbreak of the Spanish Civil 
War (1936-39) on July 17-19. 


**Officially decreed on October 11, the indulto was granted instead of an am- 
nesty. The legal difference between the two terms is that the indulto can change 
only the length of the sentence; the prisoner's criminal record still stands. Under 
an amnesty the past record of the offender is also erased. The Spanish Govern- 
ment last granted an amnesty in November 1958 (HAR, XI: 590). 
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the Basque nationalist movement Partido Nacionalista Vasco. The charges were 
based on the period 1946-48 when Barrena Isasi had allegedly been director of the 
propaganda office for the Basque party in Bilbao. After ten years as an exile in 
Venezuela, he had returned to Spain in July with a Venezuelan passport. 


Labor. During the Burgos celebration Franco stated that Spain's labor 
unions (sindicatos) would be given an expanded role. By late October a new gov- 
ernment bill was published in the Falange newspaper Arriba. According to the 
bill, labor would have representation on the boards of administration of joint 
stock companies. 


Three important wage agreements were signed in October. A collective 
wage agreement between the management and workers of the Sagunto plant of Altos 
Hornos de Vizcaya aroused considerable interest because of the size and impor- 
tance of the enterprise (HAR, XIV: 769). The agreement established a guaranteed 
minimum wage of 100 pesetas per day (approximately 60 pesetas = $1), bonus pay- 
ments, and longer vacations. A second agreement was that between the Spanish 
automobile manufacturer Sociedad Espafiola de Automéviles de Turismo (SEAT) 
and its employees. It established new monthly wage levels of 4,000 pesetas for 
the unskilled laborer and 5,000 pesetas for the skilled laborer. A third agree- 
ment, signed in Tenerife, provided some 22,000 field workers on banana planta- 
tions and orchards with a 60% increase over former wages. In Madrid alone it 
was reported that about 40 collective wage agreements were being negotiated. 


The trend toward new wage agreements had begun about three years earlier 
when the Spanish Government abandoned nation-wide wage regulations. Although 
admitting that it was necessary to readjust wage levels to approach European 
standards, The Spanish Economic News Service termed the recent wage devel- 
opments "reckless." The weekly Madrid economic bulletin warned that wage in- 
creases should correspond to an increase in the efficiency of labor and machinery, 
not to an increase in prices. Although most of the new collective wage agreements 
contained a clause that prohibited corresponding price increases, it was rumored 
that SEAT would soon increase the prices of some of its automobile models. The 
Catholic daily Ya welcomed all wage increases which would raise the worker's 
standard of living, but it decried any increase which would merely be shifted to 
the consumer. Ya advocated wage increases only if there were a corresponding 
increase in production, a cutting down of profits, or a reduction in costs. 





Meanwhile, in Brussels two international labor organizations, the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, issued a communiqué opposing foreign (i.e., U.S.) eco- 
nomic aid for Spain, which presumably bolsters the Franco dictatorship. The two 
organizations renewed a pledge they had made in 1960 (HAR, XIV: 8) to join forces 
in the "struggle to restore freedom in Spain." 


Revision of Pact with United States. While in Burgos, Franco called for 
the revision of the U.S.-Spanish military Pact of Madrid, raising speculation that 
he wanted his Armed Forces to be equipped with nuclear weapons: "Our agree- 
ments need to be restudied and modified to fit the new world situation." The Pact 
of Madrid had been signed by Spain and the United States on September 26, 1953 
(HAR, VI; No. 9: 3-4), and was a ten-year agreement which established military 
bases and provided financial aid. Its two main provisions were U.S. aid of $226 
million to strengthen Spain's economy and modernize its Armed Forces, and the 
use of seven Spanish airfields as well as of Spanish ports for the U.S. Mediterra- 
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nean fleet. Obviously surprised by Franco's suggestion of a treaty revision, the 
U.S. State Department at first withheld comment but later issued a terse state- 
ment that Franco's words had been "noted with interest." 


Special correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor Richard Mowrer 
suggested three reasons for Franco's timing of the announcement. Firstly, a non- 
nuclear, conventional-type war might bring the Soviet armies to the Pyrenees. 
Secondly, the crises in France and Portugal had weakened the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) shield afforded Spain by its U.S. treaty ties. France's Army 
was split by the Organisation de l'Armée Secréte (OAS) elements in Algeria, and 
Portugal was bogged down militarily in Angola; neither country had been able to 
lend full support to NATO. Thirdly, Spain feared the growing Communist influ- 
ences in neighboring Morocco, linked by diplomatic and commercial ties with the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 





Since 1953 the United States had provided Spain with more than $1,200 mil- 
lion in military and economic aid. Three air bases, a naval base, a supply base, 
a number of radar stations, war material of all kinds, and training missions had 
been furnished under the program. Before the U.S. Congress adjourned in Sep- 
tember, another $15 million in aid had been appropriated for Spain. Franco's new 
requests, however, did not go unheeded by the U.S. press. A Christian Science 
Monitor editorial warned Washington to be cautious about sending nuclear weapons 
to Spain. 





Speaking in Washington, ex-Ambassador to Spain John Davis Lodge advocated 
that Spain be admitted to NATO. He said that Spain's exclusion from NATO was a 


"glaring example of disunity. . . an anachronism in a dangerous world." Lodge 
also urged increased U.S. economic support for Spain. 


French-Spanish Arrests 'Exchanged.'' The arrest on October 7 of General 
Valentin Gonzalez, "El Campesino" (HAR, XIV: 667), by French authorities was 
followed on the same day by the arrest in Spain of 17 members of the Madrid branch 
of the Organisation de l'Armée Secréte. Ever since General Raoul Salan's escape 
to Algeria in April (HAR, XIV: 189, 285), France had pressed the Spanish Govern- 
ment to curb the activities of the OAS in Spain. 





With the October 7 arrest in Spain of Joseph Ortiz, Pierre Lagaillarde, and 
15 others, observers in France believed that the activity of the OAS had been par- 
alyzed; but French officials expressed fear that Spain had acted only to rid itself 
of suspicion of complicity with the rebels and that the latter would be released aft- 
er interrogation. However, on October 26 the Spanish Government amounced that 
it was sending Ortiz, Lagaillarde, Charles Lacheroy, and Antoine Argould into 
exile in Santa Cruz, capital of the island of Palma in the Canary Islands. Three 
other rebels were ordered into towns in various Spanish provinces to live under 
police surveillance, while the remaining ten rebels were to stay in Madrid and re- 
port daily to the police. 


There was much speculation as to what had prompted the Spanish arrests. 
Many reports claimed that the arrest of "El Campesino" by the French had spurred 
the Spanish Government to action. Others attributed the arrests to a meeting in 
late September between Spanish Ambassador in Paris José Maria de Areilza and 
French Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Murville. A third possibility reflected 
differences of policy, evident since August in pamphlet campaigns, between General 
Salan headquarters in Algeria and the Madrid group of the OAS. According to the 
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Times of London, Salan's group, in order to gain French support, held that the 
OAS had no political aim other than to overthrow General de Gaulle and to restore 
democracy, while the Madrid group was more overtly fascist. Upon embarcation 
for Santa Cruz, the four exiles accused Salan of exploiting his friendship with ex- 
Foreign Minister (1940-42) Ramon Serrano Sufier to secure the arrests of mem- 
bers of the Madrid group of the OAS. The accusation was perhaps true since Se- 
rrano Sufier, brother-in-law of Franco, belonged to the wealthy oligarchy which 
controlled Spanish politics to a considerable degree. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Instituto Nacional de Industrias. On October 7 
the celebration of the 20th anniversary of the government monopoly Instituto Nacio- 
nal de Industrias (INI) was highlighted by the speech of Juan Antonio Suanzes Fer- 
nandez, INI president since its founding in 1941. According to Suanzes, between 
40% and 42% of INI's capital came from "private" sources (mostly enforced sub- 
scriptions imposed upon the government-controlled savings institutions). He said 
that INI controlled more than 80 enterprises and had given work to 700,000 Span- 
iards employed in industry in the past 20 years. Suanzes, who had been influen- 
tial in the establishment of the INI,* stated that the organization would devote at- 
tention to nuclear energy and would cooperate with Franco's plans for the develop- 
ment and transformation of the agricultural structure of the country (see below). 
These plans, he said, coincided with INI's basic goal of raising the standard of 
living of the Spanish people, especially of the lower classes. The economic report 
Estudios Econémicos, however, pointed out that INI had failed to fulfill any of the 
basic tasks of a state enterprise (e.g., to be the instrument of an anticyclic and 
antitrust policy). 








Franco and Land Reform. At Burgos, Franco suggested that Spain's agrar- 
ian structure would be reformed in the future under a development and investment 
plan. He defined the goals of his "land reform" as: better yields by improved 
farming methods and year-round work for seasonal and nonseasonal farmhands; 
provision to each farmer of sufficient land for sustenance; and government train- 
ing to aid farmers in the efficient management of their property. By late October 
the Cabinet was considering two agricultural bills. One bill would complement an 
existing law for the consolidation of small holdings. The other would amend sev- 
eral articles of the law of April 1949 on the colonization and distribution of land in 
irrigated zones. ** 





Steel Production; Oil Discovery. Steel production for the first eight months 
of 1961 showed an increase over the corresponding period of 1960. Total pig iron 
production reached 1,466,000 tons, compared with 1,240,000 tons in January-August 
1960. The government-owned Empresa Nacional Siderargica, S.A. (ENSIDESA) 
produced 607,000 tons of the pig iron total, while Central Siderirgica, an organiza- 
tion representing the main private steel manufacturers, produced 859, 000 tons. 








per, 1961), in which Whitaker states that Suanzes was one of Franco's most trusted 
economic advisers until the adoption of the stabilization program in July 1959 (HAR, 
XIII: 363). 


* 


* 
For details about the distribution of land in Spain, see Ramén Tamames, 


Estructura econédmica de Espafia (Madrid, Sociedad de Estudios y Publicaciones, 
1960). 
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Steel production for the period totaled 1,434,000 tons, up 281,000 tons from 1960; 

Central Siderirgica produced 69% of the total. ENSIDESA produced 101,000 tons 

and Central Siderirgica 706,000 tons of rolled steel products, for an increase of 
189,000 tons above 1960. Steel exports of Central Siderargica amounted to 66,991 
tons in the first eight months of 1961. 


The first tangible proof of oil in the Spanish Sahara was reportedly found on 
the joint concession of the Compafiia Espafiola de Petrdéleos and the U.S.-owned 
Gulf Oil Company. Oil technicians, however, did not believe that the traces of 
oil would lead to commercially exploitable reserves. 


Closer Economic Ties with the United States. During an October visit to 
Spain, U.S. Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges called for strengthened 
commercial and human ties with Spain through "increased trade, travel, and in- 
vestment."' Hodges stated that he was "pleased by the extensive steps the Spanish 
Government has taken to liberalize its trade restrictions and expand its commerce 
with the United States and other nations." The Chicago Daily Tribune commented 
that Hodges' statements were the first official indication that the Kennedy adminis- 
tration was following the Eisenhower policy of helping Spain become a fully accepted 
member of the Western community of nations. 








The Foreign Commerce Weekly reiterated Hodges' optimism and indicated 
the results of Spain's stabilization program. The report said that inflation had 
been stemmed and trade liberalized, allowing increases in U.S. exports to Spain 
during the first half of 1961 as well as new U.S. investment projects in the Span- 
ish chemical, petrochemical, electrical, and electronics industries. 





PORTUGAL 


Campaign for National Assembly Elections. Although Portuguese law re- 
quired that elections for the National Assembly be held in November 1961, it had 
been widely rumored that Prime Minister Anténio de Oliveira Salazar would can- 
cel or postpone the elections, probably using as an excuse the situation in Angola 
(see below). Doubt was removed on October 10 when Minister for Economic Affairs 
José Gongalo Correia de Oliveira announced that the elections* would be held on 
November 12. He stated that the government would take no active part except to 
ensure public order but warned against using the election as a sort of plebiscite re- 
garding the principles which form the political structure of the nation. The opposi- 
tion's 'Program for the Democratization of the Republic'' (HAR, XIV: 385), he said, 
would not be considered acceptable as an election program, and campaigning would 
be limited to each candidate's district. State-owned radio and television stations 
would not be available for use by the candidates, although private stations would. 
The press was free to criticize "as always," with due respect to personal dignity. 
(This was actually a restriction, since press censorship was traditionally lifted 
during election campaigns.) Energetic measures were to be taken to prevent the 
illegal Communist Party from influencing the election in any way. This proviso 
served the purpose of permitting the government to outlaw any candidate by charg- 
ing Communist influence. 








*After the presidential election of 1958, in which General Humberto Delgado 
won nearly 23% of the popular vote, the constitution had been amended and presi- 
dential elections by direct vote eliminated. Instead, a candidate was now required 
to win at least two-thirds of the votes of the electoral college, composed of mem- 
bers of the National Assembly and the Corporative Chamber (HAR, XII: 249). 
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This was the first election in which all residents of the overseas provinces 
who met the minimum requirements would be permitted to vote, since all had re- 
cently been given citizenship (HAR, XIV: 670). The minimum requirements for 
voting were that a person be 21 years of age, have a monthly income of at least 
$35, be head of a household or attend a college or university, and be able to read 
and write. 


Under Portuguese law, a maximum of 30 days is allowed for the election 
campaign, and all lists of candidates must be submitted to district governments 
for approval prior to the campaign period. Since the date of the election was not 
announced until October 10, parties had only two days (to 5 p.m. October 12) in 
which to file their lists. The pro-Salazar party Unido Nacional filed lists for the 
entire 130-member National Assembly on the morning of October 12. The severe 
time restriction and the rumor that elections would not be held did not keep the 
opposition from filing 11 lists containing 65 candidates. The principal districts 
in which lists were filed included Lisbon (two lists), Braga (two lists), Oporto, 
Santarém, and Coimbra. All the Unido Nacional lists were approved, but only 
eight of the eleven opposition lists were accepted. Those rejected were the Mon- 
archist list of candidates from Lisbon, the Seara Nova* list of candidates from 
Braga, and the list of candidates from Santarém. The Monarchists were declared 
unqualified for participation in the election. The Braga and Santarém lists were 
not approved because the candidates had signed the Program for the Democratiza- 
tion of the Republic in January. Later, ten signers of this document had been ar- 
rested and a total of 30 detained for questioning (HAR, XIV: 670), not because they 
had signed the document but because they had engaged in illegal clandestine meet- 
ings at which the immediate implementation of the program had been advocated. 


As the election campaign got under way, the outlawed Program for the De- 
mocratization of the Republic became the key issue for the unofficial platform of 
the majority of the opposition. This was natural since it had been signed by con- 
servative republicans, liberal democrats, and socialists, including Luis Camara 
Reys, director of the Seara Nova; Mario de Azevedo Gomes, former Minister of 
Agriculture under the Republic; and Arlindo Vicente, who had been a candidate for 
President in the 1958 elections until he withdrew in favor of Delgado. The program 
was not new; it was dated January 31 and had been released to foreign and Portu- 
guese press correspondents on May 11. It had been approved by the two most im- 
portant segments of the opposition, the Direct6rio Democrata Social and the Seara 
Nova. The key objectives of the Program for the Democratization of the Republic 
were the restoration of democratic order, to include the re-establishment of civil 
liberties, freedom of political activities, and free elections within labor unions, 
the banning of all fascist-type organizations, and investigation of fortunes acquired 
through political influence; liquidation of the corporative organization; reform in 
local administration; separation of Church and State and freedom of religion; re- 
forms in overseas policy, but not the granting of independence to the overseas 
provinces; reforms in judiciary systems; increased emphasis on education and 
public health; economic reforms; increased housing; cuts in military spending; 
and a liberalization of foreign policy. 


On October 25 Salazar commented tersely on the Program for the Democra- 
tization of the Republic, saying that it was "a serious accusation against the gov- 





8 
The Seara Nova is composed of socialists and publishes the liberal monthly 
magazine Seara Nova (HAR, XIV: 770). 
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ernment" and that it stood for "that very thing which the Afro-Asianic and Com- 
munist blocs take as a basis for their attacks upon Portugal." Salazar also reit- 
erated that the publication of the document during the electoral campaign was for- 
bidden. Then in a surprise move on October 31, the government announced that 
it no longer objected to the document's circulation in connection with the Novem- 
ber 12 elections because the nation "was already sufficiently aware of the risks it 
would run if it one day adopted the [opposition] principles.'' More probably the 
government felt that the principles of the document were so well and generally 
known that further suppression would only hurt the government and/or that the 
government was so fully in control of the elections that the publication of the op- 
position document would have no effect. 


Luis da Camara Reys, lawyer, professor, Seara Nova leader, and candidate 
of the opposition for the district of Santarém, died of a heart attack on October 27 
at the age of 76. The opposition mourned this loss of one of its best-known leaders. 


In September, General Humberto Delgado and Captain Henrique Malta Gal- 
vaio had announced the transfer from Brazil to Morocco of the headquarters of 
their national independence movement Directério Revolucionario Ibérico de Libe- 
racgaéo (DRIL--HAR, XIV: 771). It was widely reported in early October that both 
Delgado and Galvdo had secretly re-entered Portugal to take an active part in the 
election campaign. Galvdo was supposed to have sailed from Agadir in southern 
Morocco aboard a fishing vessel loaded with arms. Later in the month, however, 
he was seen in Rabat near the Portuguese Embassy, and Delgado was observed 
visiting the Brazilian Consulate in Casablanca, thus refuting reports that they were 
in Portugal. At month's end, Delgado announced that Galvdo had been expelled from 


the DRIL in July for theatrics and exhibitionism. This freed the flamboyant Galvao 
from all restraint, and Portugal waited expectantly to see what part he would play 
in the forthcoming elections. 


Situation in Angola "Normal."" The Angolan conflict, which had engaged the 
nation's emotional and physical concentration completely since its onset in Febru- 
ary, was suddenly pronounced "over."" On October 8, Governor General of Angola 
Venancio Deslandes informed Lisbon and the Angolan legislative council that the 
rebellion in the north of the province was under control and that "the entire enemy 
organization has been dispersed, and all villages, hamlets, and administrative 
posts reoccupied.'' The same sentence of the Governor General's official release 
which described the rebel organization as "dispersed," however, contained a clause 
which somewhat belied the claim; terrorist bands, it ran, would be pursued until 
they had capitulated or had been annihilated. In his summary of the war's effects 
on the Angolan economy, Deslandes stated that Angola's finances had suffered rel- 
atively little, that cotton production had remained normal, and that less than 25% 
of the coffee crop had been lost in the fighting areas. (According to the exile op- 
position monthly, the Portuguese Colonial and Overseas Bulletin, which is pub- 
lished in London, only 20,000 tons out of a hoped-for 60,000 tons of coffee were 
salvable, and the means of harvesting the diminished crop remained uncertain. ) 
Referring to the center of conflict, the Governor General emphasized the fact that 
rebel violence had been confined to the northern sector of the province where, he 
said, "only a small ethnic group" had been reached by “outside influences." (Op- 
position publications and anticolonialist magazines such as Africa Report disputed 
the validity of this statement also, pointing out that there had been frequent disturb- 
ances in the central and southern provinces of Angola, where vigorous police activ- 
ity had resulted in numerous arrests.) Now that conditions permitted the return of 
Angolan refugees from abroad, Deslandes guaranteed them military protection from 
terrorist reprisals. 
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Throughout October, Portuguese newspapers attempted to echo the Angolan 
Governor's optimism. A new war had replaced the old, the press said, and pub- 
lished headlines announcing a sweeping "psycho-social" campaign in Angola. A 
report on the success of this socio-psychological experiment in the October 20 edi- 
tion of the Didrio de Lisboa began with the statement that a great number of rebels 
had defected to the authorities. Many of these, the article continued, had been re- 
ceived in poor condition, weakened by illness or wounded. They, as well as the 
influx of returning refugees, were being treated at strategically-placed Portuguese 
Red Cross stations, and the humane reception accorded them had encouraged others 
to follow their example. 





Deslandes' announcement from Angola was given priority by Portugal, but it 
was hardly heard around the world. In the United States, judging from the paucity 
of press coverage, nothing at all had happened in Angola during October. It was not 
until the October 30 issue of U.S. News and World Report appeared that the Amer- 
ican public learned that Portugal igal considered its Angolan difficulties at an end. In 
an article entitled "Wars of Liberation—What They Mean," Portuguese Ambassador 
to the United States Pedro Teoténio Pereira declared, ''The military phase of the 
operations against the terrorists in northern Angola is now almost completed and 

. elements of law and order have been restored." Admitting that the task of re- 
building racial harmony would be a difficult one, Ambassador Pereira went on to 
give an appraisal of Portugal's colonial accomplishments in Africa, offering racial 
integration as the prime example. He then presented an analysis of the reasons be- 
hind the outbreak in Angola and, as his government had persistently done, laid the 
blame at the Communist doorstep. "The whole thing has. . . been cleverly orien- 
tated in the Communist manner so that we are made to appear the aggressors," 
but, he conceded, "This is not to say that the whole thing is a Communist plot: it 
is not as simple as that."' He did not elucidate the other complexities. Defending 
Portugal's determination to remain in Africa, the Ambassador offered what was 
perhaps his most persuasive argument. "The Portuguese are in Africa to stay be- 
cause to leave now would be tantamount to abandoning to chaos the mixed societies 
we have created there in the course of centuries. It would also be an admission 
that successfully-integrated multi-racial societies are not a working possibility in 
Africa." As evidence of a new progressive Portuguese African policy, Pereira 
concluded with a brief résumé of the reforms recently instigated by Portugal's 
Overseas Minister, Adriano Moreira, which abolished the assimilado status and 
the enforced labor system (HAR, XIV: 581-2, 670). 





While the proud words of Angola's Governor and Portugal's Ambassador in 
Washington encouraged Portugal and interested the rest of the world, they could 
not wholly convince even those who wanted most to believe them that all was really 
well in Angola. The Portuguese official government news agency Associagao Na- 
cional de Imprensa (ANI) could not hold back October reports of continued rebel 
activity in the crucial triangle formed by the towns of Carmona, Ngage, and Qui- 
texe. Government efforts toward neutralization and rehabilitation in the area were 
being systematically hampered by sabotage. Police reconnaissance units had been 
ambushed frequently, and motor transports met with continuous attacks by rebel 
bands. Vehicles loaded with what was left of the precious coffee crop were obvi- 
ously the primary rebel targets. Travel between Carmona and Ngage became so 
perilous that the authorities restricted it to the railway and permitted only four 
daily trips between the towns, and these under armed escort. The "Volunteer 
Corps" rounded up to work on the coffee plantations had succeeded in saving some 
part of the harvest, but the achievement remained negligible so long as the produce 
could not be moved. With transportation arteries threatened and their use restricted, 
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there arose still another difficulty which, by the end of the month, seemed suffi- 
ciently serious to merit comment from the conservative Luanda daily A Provincia 
de Angola. On the one hand the Army had made it possible for agricultural work 
to be resumed, said the paper, and this was praiseworthy. On the other hand, 
however, in its efforts to ensure security, the military had imposed increasingly 
stringent regulations on commerce. Consequently, small businessmen, dependent 
on nonlocal merchandise, freight-shippers, truck drivers, and other transport 
workers, had suffered critical financial losses. The Army had availed itself 
freely of transport facilities during the crisis, and as a result millions of escudos 
in freight charges could never be collected. Therefore, concluded A Provincia 
de Angola with uncharacteristic acerbity, it behooved the Army to make what res- 
toration it could promptly; if it intended to honor its promise to restore local eco- 
nomic equilibrium, it could start, the paper suggested, by relaxing the prohibitively 
severe trade restrictions it had introduced. 


Reluctantly, Portuguese news media qualified the early October victory com- 
muniqué from Angola and, in a Lisbon radio address, Foreign Minister Alberto 
Franco Nogueira probably hit the pessimistic low point. He advised his audience 
to expect a vast, new, insurgent offensive in the north of the province "directed 
by the Soviets and Afro-Asians."' Furthermore, Franco Nogueira warned, Portu- 
gal must be prepared to find itself faced in the United Nations with "virulent reso- 
lutions" which could be passed by "crushing majorities." This attack too, he said, 
would be engineered by the Soviet and Afro-Asian bloc, which "completely controls 
the United Nations." Perhaps it was because the Foreign Minister's admonitions 
were so unpalatable that the text of his speech was so little quoted in Portugal. The 
news review devoted to African affairs, Africa South of the Sahara, however, 
found the speech significant and gave some space to comments, with the direct 
quotation of several of the Minister's remarks. 





The Angolan Situation and International Opinion. Little reliable factual in- 
formation came out of Angola during October, but expressions of opinion regarding 
the territory's situation were abundant. The month's most vehement protest against 
Portuguese African policy came from the U.S. Methodist Church, four of whose 
missionaries had been arrested in Angola on September 5 on charges of connivance 
with the terrorist movement. The four men—Marion Washington Way, Jr., Wendell 
Lee Golden, Frederick Charles Brancel, and Ernest Edwin le Master—had been 
sent to Lisbon shortly after their arrest, where, according to an official Portu- 
guese note, they were in excellent health and living in comfort. Although the U.S. 
Government had asked in mid-September for a speedy disposal of the cases, the 
Portuguese Government had taken no further steps in October, nor had it revealed 
more detailed information as to the charges. Portuguese authorities persistently 
maintained that they were unable to make public the proof of the missionaries' sub- 
versive activities lest further investigation be obstructed. Unmollified, indignant 
Methodists staged anti- Portuguese demonstrations in front of Portuguese consulates 
across the United States, pressing for the clergymen's release and demanding U.S. 
action against Portugal. 





Pro-Portuguese sentiment was also aired in the United States. In testimony 
before the U.N. subcommittee on the Angolan question, Brig. Gen. Frank Howley 
described the impressions he had received during his recent brief tour of the prov- 
ince and detailed his reasons for agreeing with Portugal that the revolt was Com- 
munist-inspired and Communist-supported. His observations were not limited to 
the small U.N. hearing, for soon after he testified they were presented in what 
proved to be a highly controversial article in the Reader's Digest. Not only was 
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he convinced that the rebellion had been incited by the Communists, said Howley, 
but also that its leader, Holden Roberto of the Unifio das Populagdes de Angola 
(UPA), was a recognized party member who was known to have sought and received 
Communist support. According to Howley, the Portuguese had a historical tradi- 
tion of benign and meritorious colonial administration in Africa and were totally 
guiltless of brutality. For this reason, the sudden, savage massacres perpetrated 
by the rebels, more horrible even than the Mau Mau slaughters, were all the more 
shocking. In a brief sketch of a peaceful tribal background of coexistence in Angola 
lay Howley's substantiation for his theory that the uprising and its violent nature 
were uncharacteristic of the docile African population of the province. 


Howley's article was an attention-getter and aroused considerable comment 
in letters-to-the-editor in U.S. newspapers. The correspondence was passionate, 
but largely unenlightened. The Reader's Digest article was contradicted in the 
New York Times on October 29 by Malcolm J. McVeigh, an American missionary 
recently returned from Angola. Why, asked McVeigh, had Portugal banned jour- 
nalists and U.N. investigators from Angola if it had no reason to be ashamed of 
the manner of its governorship of the province? How could the General, whose ex- 
perience in Angola had been limited to a scarce two weeks, presume to judge so 
intricate an issue? As far as the visit was concerned, McVeigh wrote, General 
Howley had obviously been treated to the "famous state tour. . . seeing and hear- 
ing only what the Portuguese wanted him to." Challenging Howley's contention that 
the rebellion was Communist-inspired, McVeigh reminded readers of the Portu- 
guese penchant for characterizing all anti-Salazar sentiments as "Communistic." 
He also pointed to the fact that Holden Roberto was unpopular among many African 
groups not for his supposed Communist sympathies, but because he was considered 
too pro-Western. Finally, McVeigh questioned the validity of the "who-started-it" 
argument (given wide currency in October in an article in the New York Telegram 
and Sun by Robert Ruark), implying that the rebels would not have acted without 
provocation. While acknowledging that atrocities had been committed by the rebel 
forces, he asked the editor of the New York Times not to overlook the fact that 
Portuguese reprisals had been equally hideous. 














The confusion that existed in the minds of earnest Americans about the truth 
of the situation in Angola was mirrored in Great Britain. Speaking for the Labour 
Party on October 11, Robert Masters (Member of Parliament for West London) de- 
nounced Portuguese policy in Africa and called for Portugal's expulsion from the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). A day later, Conservative Member of 
Parliament Biggs Davison hotly advised a press conference that "we English could 
learn much from Portugal," and went on to cite, as three "ramparts of civilization 
south of the Sahara," Katanga, the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, and 
Portuguese Africa. 


South Africa and Katanga were outspoken in their support of Portuguese sov- 
ereignty in its African possessions, and Sir Roy Welensky, Prime Minister of the 
Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, chastised the British Labour Party for 
condemning Portugal while condoning the mass political arrests that had been tak- 
ing place in Ghana. On the other hand, policy proclamations and news reports from 
the new African states merely underlined their already well-known attitude. Typically, 
Nigeria's Jaja Wachuko told the United Nations that his country was dedicated to the 
cause of Angolan independence and would strive to further it. Ghanian newspapers 
printed daily reports of anti- Portuguese maneuvers, as though Governor General 
Deslandes had never said a word about the rebellion's being all but over; and spot 
reports from nonpolitical sources indicated that Angolan refugees were still pour- 
ing into neighboring African countries. 
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Finally, all Africa was watching Mozambique as Tanganyika's independence 
day approached. Shiploads of Portuguese troops continued to disembark in the 
province, and military maneuvers took place daily. Though Overseas Minister 
Moreira, on his return from a visit to the East African territory, reported that 
all was peaceful there, the intensely serious precautionary activities had created 
an atmosphere of growing fear. 


MEXICO 


Rural Discontent and Political Reaction. The existence of food shortages 
in some areas of Mexico in spite of alleged record yields in all major crops was 
a situation difficult for many Mexicans to understand. Even though Mexican maize 
was being harvested in sufficient quantity to export for the first time in modern 
history, the condition of much of the rural populace was so desperate that it was 
considered the primary cause of the September revolts in southern Mexico (HAR, 
XIV: 775). Though doomed from the start, those small and scattered uprisings had 
had the singular effect of bringing about an agonizing reappraisal of agrarian reform 
on the part of the administration and the official Partido Revolucionario Institucional 
(PRI). The reappraisal was one not of method, but of pace. President Adolfo Lé- 
pez Mateos' administration had already established some records in agrarian reform 
by distributing more land than had been distributed under any other administration 
except that of Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40) and by eliminating at the state level the 
threat of the regional bosses, or caciques, who had continually weakened and 
blocked the federal government in reform measures. Nevertheless, according to 
Director of Agrarian Affairs Roberto Barrios, caciques remained powerful in the 
towns and villages in many sectors of the country, where they absorbed most of 
the benefit of any prosperity before it reached the rural laborers. 





With the farmer's plight underscored by the September revolts, L6pez Mateos 
threw his weight behind a new agrarian reform bill which was under consideration 
in Congress. The bill was intended to destroy the local cacique by barring the re- 
election of the commissar in the villages and ejidos. In addition, the bill would im- 
prove credit procedures for ejidos and provide for the equal rights of women. 


Impressed by the overall progress of the ejidos, the President wanted to es- 
tablish more of them in ranching and lumbering. At the same time he believed that 
the economic life of present communal organizations would be strengthened if can- 
nery production, electrification, transportation, and other sectors of the rural 
economy were developed as rapidly as agriculture. Also necessary, according to 
Secretary of Agriculture Julian Rodriguez Adame, was a diversification of educa- 
tion from the single agricultural higher institution, the Escuela Nacional de Agri- 
cultura in Chapingo (just outside Mexico City). Rodriguez Adame proposed that in 
addition to the humanities and science degrees, a degree in agricultural science be 
offered in state universities. While opening new opportunities to students in states 
that had agricultural problems, this would also afford those states the opportunity 
to train an adequate number of students for local needs. Rodriguez Adame added 
that, if this system were implemented in all state universities, the 200 openings 
each year in the Escuela Nacional de Agricultura could then be utilized for gradu- 
ate study and research projects. The first state to be considered in the program 
would be Sinaloa. 


The political opposition also contributed to a PRI change of pace. The Fide- 
lista- inspired Movimiento de Liberaci6n Nacional (MLN), which Cardenas had en- 
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thusiastically promoted in March (HAR, XIV: 675), had presumably gained wide- 
spread support because of rural discontent with the increased cost of living. Al- 
though Cardenas was not a member of the MLN himself, his son, Cuauhtémoc, 
and close followers were, and the spreading of MLN propaganda had been a con- 
stant irritant to the government. In addition to the counter-propaganda value, an 
increased tempo in agrarian reform on the government's part was desirable since 
the other alternative of bringing pressure to bear on the MLN was a political haz- 
ard. Pressure or force might have involved discrediting Cardenas or led to an 
irreparable breach, which in turn would have created discord in the PRI, many of 
whose members were privately sympathetic with Cardenas' domestic stand. Only 
recently had the popular ex-President's statements indicated a rapprochement with 
the Lépez Mateos administration. In a supposedly nonpolitical tour of the Laguna 
district, Cardenas had declared at Torre6én that his objectives could be reached 
through peaceful means and that, despite present conditions, progress was being 
made. The conservative Mexico City daily Excelsior hailed this as an indication 
of national solidarity because reform, if effective, might swing Cardenas back to 
the administration's side. 


Chester Bowles, Minister Plenipotentiary. Few U.S. diplomats had ever 
spoken as freely as Under Secretary of State Chester Bowles in his October visit 
to Mexico (see INTERNATIONAL). His purpose was to ascertain what opposition 
the Alliance for Progress would meet in Latin America, as well as to promote 
closer ties with Mexico. Already well-known for speaking out against oligarchies 
that impede social reform in Latin America, Bowles stressed the point that, al- 
though there was "plenty of money available," the crux of the matter was: ‘What 
are the Latin American countries prepared to do on their own behalf?" He said 
that the U.S. money would achieve little unless the recipient countries submitted 


to fiscal reforms, including graduated income taxes, as well as land and social 
reforms. 





Mexico was considered a good starting point for Bowles because in this coun- 
try there had been some progress: a complete social upheaval since the 1910 Revo- 
lution, a higher percentage of land distributed under agrarian reform measures 
than in any other Latin American country, and a growing income tax that would col- 
lect an estimated $288 million in 1961. There had also been effective measures to 
preclude the outflow of Mexican capital and to encourage domestic investment; the 
latter had risen from $77 million in 1955 to an estimated $1,760 million in 1961. 
Yet, Mexicans were the first to admit that, despite the past record, their country 
was in great need of reform. In September alone some 100 deaths and 2,000 ar- 
rests provided mute testimony of the necessity for more change—economical, so- 
cial, and political. 


Industrial Development Promoted. The desire for rapid industrial growth 
as outlined by President Lépez Mateos in his state of the union message in Sep- 
tember (HAR, XIV: 774), was manifest in government measures adopted during 
October. New tax and tariff regulations were intended to increase exports of semi- 
processed or finished goods. Among the measures passed by the General Tariff 
Commission were a reduction in import duties on most items, especially on raw 


materials to be re-exported after processing, and in export taxes on various prod- 
ucts. 





Another measure required that imports of commodities that were also pro- 
duced in Mexico, or would be in the future, should be compensated for in value by 
exports of some variant of that product. Whereas the company Fertilizantes del 
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Istmo, for example, had been authorized to import 22,000 metric tons of anhy- 
drous ammonia, in 1962 the firm would be required to export its high-grade ferti- 
lizer in an amount equal to the value of the anhydrous ammonia imported. 


In a meeting with industrialists to study the possibilities of establishing new 
industries, Secretary of Industry and Commerce Rail Salinas Lozano presented a 
tentative list of 600 imported industrial products which in the future should be man- 
ufactured in Mexico. Salinas Lozano was to formulate a final list which would 
serve as a guide for expansion and investment in manufacturing industries. 


Mexican industry registered a 5.7% increase in production during the first 
six months of 1961, the highest in Latin America. According to Mexican econo- 
mists, the advances in the iron and steel industry, where production increased 
over 25%,were the best indicators of Mexico's rapid economic development. There 
was a 41% increase in the production of freight-cars in 1961. Mining, however, 
continued to decline, with the exception of lead and zinc, in which exports increased. 
The value of mineral production during the first six months of 1961 was the lowest 
since 1955 and 11% below that of the same period in 1960. Mine owners attributed 
the falling production to persistently low prices. 


During the fiscal year ending in August, the national oil company Petréleos 
Mexicanos (PEMEX) reported a gross income of $503 million, a 15% rise over 
the preceding year, and a capital investment of $231 million, an increase of $102 
million. Eight new field discoveries were made and 730 wells drilled. PEMEX 
joined with Fertilizantes del Istmo in an $18 million investment to produce fertilizer 
in Minatitlan, Veracruz. National consumption of fertilizer for 1961 was estimated 
at 170,000 tons, of which 108,000 tons would be imported. Through its growing 


domestic fertilizer industry, Mexico would save $25 million in foreign exchange in 
1962. 


According to Mexican statistics, tourists spent more than $320 million in 
Mexico during the first six months of 1961. This represented an increase of $24 
million over the same period in 1960. 


Foreign investment in industry was significant during October. The Israeli 
manufacturer of Sabra automobiles, a subsidiary of the Autocars Company, an- 
nounced that it would build a new $24 million assembly plant in Tijuana. The auto- 
mobiles would be built from 40% Mexican components and 60% Israeli, the latter to 
be imported in exchange for Mexican merchandise. American Motors announced 
the expansion of its assembly plant. It was also negotiating for the installation of 


a second factory to produce automobile motors in collaboration with the Willys 
Company. 


Reichhold Chemicals de México, a subsidiary of the Reichhold Chemical 
Company of White Plains, New York, announced that it would spend $3 million on 
new facilities. The Italian office machine firm Olivetti disclosed that it would ex- 
pand its facilities in Mexico City to enable its products to be manufactured locally 
rather than assembled from imported components. 


Through the Inter-American Development Bank and the International Develop- 
ment Association (an offshoot of the World Bank), Mexico was negotiating with the 
United States for a $350 million loan for development projects in Yucatan. Under 
consideration were a network of roads, an irrigation project, and a housing con- 
struction program. Mexico was also negotiating a loan of $80 million with U.S. 
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and European financiers to modernize the port facilities of Matamoros and $30 
million for the development of the port of Alvarado in order to east congestion at 
Veracruz. 


Braceros and Labor. President Kennedy signed a two-year extension of the 
law authorizing the importation of Mexican farm labor. The bill contained two new 
amendments to curb the competition the program had fostered. It banned the use 
of imported workers on power-driven agricultural machinery, and it limited the 
Mexicans to temporary or seasonal work. The U.S. Labor Department estimated 
that the new provisions would end the jobs of about 35,000 braceros. The 300,000- 
man labor force which crosses the border each year has characteristically been 
Mexico's second-highest money-making industry after tourism. 





The AFL-CIO in Texas filed suit with the U.S. Government to keep Mexican 
nationals from commuting across the border each day to work at jobs needed by 
unemployed U.S. citizens. The union stated that there was substantial unemploy- 
ment in most cities along the Texas-Mexico border and that Mexican commuters 
were taking jobs away from union members. 


Trade and Agriculture Favorable. Increased exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts and the maintenance of imports at the 1960 level resulted in a favorable trade 
balance of $25.9 million during the first six months of 1961. Total exports came 
to $785.2 million, an increase of $59.8 million; imports totaled $79.3 million, 
$13.9 million lower than in 1960. 





Surplus maize was exported for the first time in Mexican history, and im- 
ports of fats and oil were suspended because of sufficient domestic production. As 
a result of good climatic conditions, Mexico was able to increase exports of cotton 
by $24 million and sugar by $44.4 million. A spokesman for the Unién de Produc- 
tores del Azicar commented that as a result of low sugar prices on the international 
market, Mexico's only profitable market was in the United States. The union said 
that 203,000 persons were employed in the cultivation and manufacturing of sugar. 


Mexico's quota of coffee for export to the United States and Europe during 
the 1961-62 crop year (which began on October 1) was set at 1.4 million sacks 
(132 lbs. each), for a total value of $68 million. The Instituto Mexicano del Café 
estimated that the total 1961-62 output would be 2.5 million sacks, an increase of 
.5 million sacks over the previous harvest. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


Regional Integration. Shifting political alliances in combination with eco- 
nomic pressures induced by falling commodity prices, particularly that of coffee, 
prompted invasion fears in the Central American nations. President Miguel Ydi- 
goras Fuentes of Guatemala claimed that his country had been infiltrated by Cuban 
groups who had gathered in the mountains for an eventual attack. Nicaragua's 
General Anastasio Somoza, Jr., chief of the National Guard, expressed fear of an 
invasion by Cuban elements launched from either Honduras or Costa Rica (see 
NICARAGUA, HONDURAS). Somoza was suspicious of Costa Rica because oppos- 
ing parties in the current presidential campaign there were accusing each other of 
planning to bring in foreign elements if the campaign went badly for them. Honduras 
allegedly had repelled two invasion attempts in as many years, and political exiles 
were actively seeking support for another attempt to overthrow President Ramén 
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Villeda Morales. It was common knowledge that Guatemala, Nicaragua, and El 
Salvador did not sympathize with his regime because of Honduras' refusal to sup- 
port actively the overthrow of the leftist junta in El Salvador in January (HAR, 
XIV: 23-5). 


Cuba, on the other hand, accused Guatemala and Nicaragua of allowing troops 
to train on their soil in preparation for an invasion of the island. Though both 
countries denied the accusation, there had been increased anti-Castro activity in 
Central America. In conjunction with the anti-Castro movement, the five Central 
American countries and Panama had proposed a series of meetings to discuss the 
military integration of the region. In September the first of the conferences (in 
Guatemala City) had resulted in a recommendation for the establishment of a Cen- 
tral American Intelligence Service and a Central American Joint Defense Council 
(HAR, XIV: 778). According to Radio Peking, this action was directed against 
Cuba and the "Central American people's movement."' The second conference of 
the chiefs of staff of the Central American countries met in Managua, Nicaragua, 
on October 13, at the invitation of General Somoza. A mutual-assistance pact for 
defense against invasions was adopted provisionally. The meeting aroused general 
opposition in Costa Rica (see COSTA RICA), whose constitution prohibits a stand- 
ing army and which has long regarded Nicaragua as anenemy. The third meeting 
was scheduled to take place in Honduras. 


The Federaci6n de Camaras de Comercio de Centroamérica was inaugurated 
in San José, Costa Rica, on October 5, thus expanding regional integration in the 
economic sphere. Representatives from the five Central American countries and 
Panama attended the inaugural meeting, and all six delegations signed the federa- 
tion's charter. Panama expressed its marked interest in Central American affairs 
through the statement of Pablo Abad, head of the Panamanian delegation: "Histor- 
ically we could be considered South Americans, but we are convinced of the bene- 
fits which the movement for economic integration of the Central American isthmus 
represents." 


The federation was created for the planning and coordinating of industrial 
and commercial interchange among the countries of the region. To this end, 
Guatemala proposed the issuing of a uniform code of commerce and related laws. 
Nicaragua, in turn, recommended the formation of a Central American federation 
of chambers of commerce, industry, and agriculture. El Salvador's proposal to 
promote commercial uniformity was frankly aimed at an eventual complete eco- 
nomic integration; opposition to such an extreme measure continued in Costa Rica. 
Though many proposals were made and applauded by the delegates, the actual ac- 
complishments of the meeting included only the selection of a secretary general, 
the establishment of a rotating seat for the federation, and the election of Panama's 
Abad as president of the organization's labor commission. 


Economic integration was progressing, however, as the region continued to 
operate under the Multilateral Treaty of Free Trade and Economic Integration, 
the Tripartite Treaty of Economic Association, the General Treaty of Central 
American Economic Integration, and a series of bilateral trade agreements. Un- 
der the General Treaty, most items still exempted from free trade would be ac- 
corded free trade status within five years. A common external tariff for three 
countries— Nicaragua, Guatemala, and El] Salvador—had been created through the 
ratification by these countries of the Central American agreement on the equaliza- 
tion of import duties, effective September 29, 1960, and the second protocol to this 
agreement, effective June 3, 1961. The first protocol did not affect the external 
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tariff but provided a blanket 20% tariff preference on items not already on the 
free trade list. The commodities covered by the agreement and the second proto- 
col represented approximately one-half of the total number of tariff items to be 
equalized (HAR, XIII: 934-5). The third protocol was being drawn up for approval 
by the countries concerned. It would increase coverage to 95%. 


While projects for the economic integration of Central America progressed 
through the various treaties and the formation of the Federacién de Camaras de 
Comercio de Centroamérica, plans for political integration came to a halt, at least 
temporarily. A meeting of the Organizacién de Estados Centroamericanos in San 
Salvador, called for the purpose of restructuring the charter of the organization to 
allow for the eventual political integration of the member countries, was adjourned 
to permit delegates more time to consider the proposal, which had been advanced 
by Guatemala (HAR, XIV: 778). The representatives had also been asked to weigh 
measures regarding the freer movement of workers among the member countries. 


GUATEMALA 


Preludes to Congressional and Presidential Elections. In an apathetic elec- 
tion in the rural department of Santa Rosa to fill the congressional seat left vacant 
by the death of Deputy José Herrarte Ariano, the government-sponsored candidate 
Julio Villeda Samayoa emerged as victor. The moderately liberal Partido Revolu- 
cionario (PR) immediately presented a formal denunciation to Congress, accusing 
President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes of direct intervention in the election to manip- 
ulate the results. The Movimiento de Liberaci6én Nacional (MLN) and the Partido 





Democracia Cristiana Guatemalteca joined the PR in presenting a petition to the 
electoral commission to nullify the election on the grounds of "gross irregularities." 
The petition was rejected for lack of proof, however, and the election of Villeda 
Samayoa was certified. The opposition parties bitterly denounced this "trial bal- 
loting'' as an example of what they could expect in the December congressional elec- 
tions. 


Meanwhile, preparations for the December elections continued. In an effort 
to identify itself more closely with religious sectors of the electorate, the official 
Partido de Reconciliacié6n Democratica Nacional (PRDN) adopted the social justice 
policy of the Catholic Church. The PRDN, the Movimiento Democratico Naciona- 
lista (MDN), and the Partido Unién Democratica (PUD)—a PRDN offshoot formed 
early in 1961—had previously banded together to present a single slate of candi- 
dates, but differences of opinion over specific nominees threatened the alliance. 
Ydigoras Fuentes toured rural sectors of Guatemala, ostensibly as part of a cam- 
paign against poverty but actually to deliver a series of political speeches. 


The outcome of the congressional elections could be an important factor in 
Guatemala's 1963 presidential elections. The 1956 constitution provides that if no 
single candidate for President receives an absolute majority of the popular vote, 
Congress will elect the President from the two candidates receiving the largest 
number of votes. Another potentially important factor in the presidential elections 
was the statement by former President (1945-50) Juan José Arévalo that he would 
like to return to Guatemala from exile in Venezuela before 1963. Spokesmen for 
the Partido Nacional Revolucionario-1944 (PNR-44) said Arévalo would be wel- 
come as their candidate and expressed the belief that he would be able to unite the 
parties of the left. While agreeing that the ex-President's return would provide a 
healthy stimulus to national politics, most observers doubted that Arévalo would 
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be able to unite the splintered left. They also claimed that the government had 
done its best to discredit Arévalo by stating that he had requested an ambassador- 
ship and had been refused, whereas the government had in fact been attempting to 
export a possible political threat by offering Arévalo the post. 


In other activity with long-range political implications, Ydigoras Fuentes 
issued an executive order which made the previously autonomous economic devel- 
opment agency for the department of El Petén, Empresa Nacional de Fomento y 
Desarrollo Econémico de El Petén (FYDEP), an appendage of the Ministry of 
Economy. FYDEP director Colonel Roberto Barrios Pefia was believed to be 
quietly gathering support to become a candidate in 1963. He had recently organ- 
ized a new political party, the Partido Auténtico Democratico. Since Barrios 
Pefia's new position under the thumb of the Minister of Economy would restrict 
his chances of using the FYDEP to promote his cause, Ydigoras Fuentes' action 
was widely interpreted as an astute political maneuver. 


The Cuba Phobia: Arbenz, Freedom of Expression, and the OAS. Guate- 
mala's great concern over Cuba continued unabated. Perhaps most disturbing to 
Ydigoras Fuentes was the potentially disruptive effect of the presence of former 
President (1950-54) Jacobo Arbenz Guzman in the Castro republic. In the eyes 
of the government, the danger was heightened in October by inflammatory radio 
broadcasts by the ex-President from Havana and by documents received which 
purportedly linked Arbenz and Fidel Castro in a plot to invade Guatemala. The 
incriminating documents had been turned over to Ydigoras Fuentes by Luis J. 
Botifoll, delegate of the Cuban Revolutionary Council in Miami and former editor 
of El Mundo of Havana. 





As part of the government reaction to the alleged peril, it ordered cable 
agencies not to transmit reports by Alvaro Contreras Vélez, columnist for the 
tabloid Prensa Libre and correspondent for the Associated Press, because of 
the supposed inclusion of coded messages to the plotters in Cuba. The newspaper- 
men's Asociacién de Periodistas de Guatemala denounced the incident as an open 
violation of the right of free expression and referred the case to the Inter-American 
Press Association. 





Shortly thereafter Congress debated a resolution to send a formal note to the 
United Nations and to various Latin American governments declaring Guatemala's 
solidarity with the Cuban people and demanding joint action to end Castro's "bru- 
talities.'' The vote of approval was unanimous, but only after the delegates of the 
revolutionary parties had walked out. The vociferous assent of the 200-odd Cuban 
exiles who packed the galleries was mixed with student shouts of "Cuba si, yanquis 
no." 


At a meeting of the Council of the Organization of American States (OAS) in 
Washington later in the month (see INTERNATIONAL) it was not surprising that 
Guatemala backed Peru's resolution favoring immediate sanctions against Cuba. 
In addition, Guatemala was the only nation to vote against sending the proposal to 
the OAS General Committee for further study, terming the measure a "delaying 
action." 


Coffee and the Government Budget Deficit. The continuing low world price 
of coffee and the consequent adverse economic impact on domestic growers prompted 
Ydigoras Fuentes to send a bill to Congress to reduce the tax on coffee exports. 
Minister of Economy Manuel Bendfeldt Jauregui estimated that government income 
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would decrease by about 2.5 million quetzales (1 quetzal = $1) as a result of the 
move and said that it would be necessary to increase other taxes or seek additional 
loans to make up the deficit. While Congress did not act on the coffee bill during 
October, it did give preliminary approval to a bill instituting Guatemala's first 
personal income tax, after having shelved the bill on eight previous occasions. 
This in no way implied final passage, since the bill could be drastically amended 
in the article-by-article discussion to follow. 


Other measures indicated the administration's desire to balance government 
receipts and expenditures. With only four members dissenting, Congress approved 
a bill authorizing the government-underwritten national hospital system to charge 
the public for its services for the first time. Instead of making cash payment for 
land received to build a hospital, the government reportedly gave the sellers sev- 
eral of its coffee farms (HAR, XIV: 595). An increase in the federal beer tax was 
requested in order to facilitate the granting of an increase in teachers' salaries. 


Commercial Fishing Facilities Expanded. In the Pacific port of Champerico, 
Ydigoras Fuentes attended the dedication of a new refrigeration plant, a packing 
plant, and seven new fishing boats. The new buildings and equipment belonged to 
two joint Japanese-Guatemalan ventures, the Compafifa Pesquera Guatemalteca 
and La Pesca, both of which intended to concentrate on shrimp fishing for export. 





New Mortgage Agency. Guatemala's first insured mortgage institution, the 
Instituto de Fomento de Hipotecas Aseguradas, received congressional approval. 
Set up with the advice of the old International Cooperation Administration (now en- 
compassed in the Agency for International Development), the new organization had 





as its basic objective the promotion of house construction by guaranteeing private 
investment. 


Alliance for Progress Projects. The Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) was given a list of emergency projects valued at $81.5 million and included 
within the Guatemalan Government's overall plan for economic development. The 
bank was asked to review the projects for the possible consideration of grants un- 
der the Alliance for Progress. 





The IDB granted a $175,000 loan to improve the water supply of Puerto Ba- 
rrios. The bank also agreed to send a technical mission to study methods of ac- 
celerating Guatemalan economic development. 


EL SALVADOR 


Elections Scheduled for December. By agreeing to December 17 as the 
date to elect a Constitutional- Legislative Assembly, the three-man Civil-Military 
Directorate moved to fulfill a promise made upon assuming power in January (HAR, 
XIV: 23) that elections would be held before the end of 1961. In order to speed up 
the legal procedure of preparation for the vote, the Directorate announced several 
changes in the September electoral law (HAR, XIV: 782) as recommended by the 
national election board Consejo Central de Elecciones. The path was then cleared 
for an estimated 1 million registered voters to elect municipal officials and 54 
delegates (determined and proportioned by the election board on the basis of the 
1950 census) to a Constitutional Assembly. The Assembly's function would be to 
ratify the measures which had been promulgated by the de facto Directorate and 
to declare the constitution of 1950 in force once again. It would then become a 
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regular legislative body, whose first function would be to elect a Provisional Pres- 
ident, after which the Directorate would resign, and the new President would 
serve until the inauguration of a regularly-elected President on September 15, 
1962. 


By the end of October six political parties had registered and been approved 
by the election board: the Partido de Conciliacién Nacional (PCN), newly-estab- 
lished "official" party headed by ex-Directorate member Colonel Julio Adalberto 
Rivera and committed to a platform of carrying out the reforms initiated by the 
present government; the Partido Acciédn Renovadora (PAR), moderately liberal 
and the strongest opposition party during the Presidency of José Maria Lemus 
(1956-60); the Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n Democratica (PRUD), the 
"official" party from 1948 until 1960 and more or less in hiding since the fall of 
Lemus; the Partido Auténtico Constitucional (PAC), a rightist, anti-Communist 
group founded and led by Colonel Rafael Carranza Amaya; the Partido Demécrata 
Cristiano (PDC), founded upon the ideology of the Catholic Church and at the same 
time favoring progressive social reform within a democratic framework, as well 
as the elimination of the political influence of the military; and the Partido Social 
Democratico (PSD), founded by ex-President Oscar Osorio in December 1960 
(HAR, XIII: 869) with the reported support of wealthy families. 


The opposition Partido Radical Democratico (PRD) did not register, nor did 
the Partido Acci6n Democratica (PAD). The application of the rightist Partido de 
Acci6n Nacional (PAN) had not been decided upon by the election board by the end 
of October. 


There were definite indications that the five parties opposing the official PCN 
would form a coalition within the framework of the new electoral law. Agreeing in 
principle that only a common campaign would enable them to give the PCN a stiff 
fight, they issued several joint attacks on the Directorate and held a rally. Agustin 
Alfaro, coffee grower, businessman, and leader of the PSD, appeared to be the 
driving force behind the move to unite forces. It was apparent, however, that it 
would be extremely difficult to form a cohesive unit when less than two months re- 
mained before elections and when some parties had already begun stumping for 
their own candidates. The government attacked the coalition move as an attempt 
by "rightist"' parties to impede the carrying out of the program of genuine social 
reform which it had initiated. 


Following through on their open opposition to the Directorate, four opposi- 
tion parties—the PDC, PSD, PAD, and the PRD—wired the October session of the 
Inter-American Commission on Human Rights of the Organization of American 
States (OAS), charging that government abuses of personal and political rights 
were widespread and demanding that the internal political situation be studied. 
The Directorate responded with a denunciation of the "selfishness and stupidity" 
of the parties. While there were no reports that any recommendations had been 
made by the OAS Commission, the telegram may have prompted the Directorate 
to work out the election arrangements more quickly. 


Cabinet Resignations. For reasons not fully explained, Minister of Econ- 
omy Ricardo Jiménez Castillo, RadGl Cornejo, director of the Department of Eco- 
nomic Policy, and Finance Minister Manuel F. Chavarria resigned in quick suc- 
cession. The resignations were submitted a few days after Jerome Jacobson, 
OAS technical adviser in El Salvador, had allegedly shown a "grave lack of re- 
spect" in discussions with Jiménez Castillo. The topic of conversation at the 
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meeting was not disclosed, but it presumably dealt with a confidential investiga- 
tion of El Salvador's coffee policies which Jacobson was about to carry out for the 
OAS. In his letter of resignation Cornejo intimated that Jacobson was abusing 

his position with the regional body to "serve as an agent of New York coffee firms." 
The Directorate named Francisco Argiiello Escolan as the new Minister of Economy 
and José Mendoza as the new Finance Minister. 


Further Reactions to Reforms. The widespread economic and social re- 
forms undertaken by the Directorate in recent months (HAR, XIV: 782) continued 
to be one of the main bones of political contention. In a veritable war of full-page 
advertisements, opposition parties and industrial and agricultural organizations 
launched virulent attacks on the Directorate and the Armed Forces. The essence 
of their arguments was the following: the politicians feared the undermining effects 
of reform on their political chances; agriculturalists did not want their labor costs 
to rise, especially with world coffee prices at their current low level; and indus- 
trialists threatened that they would not be eager to invest the little money they 
would have left after increased income taxes took most of their profits. 





Discussions held among representatives of industry, agriculture, and the 
government led to declarations that some mutually acceptable solution would be 
worked out. Some sectors were working for an early forcing of the government's 
hand, however. A group of fifty cotton producers threatened to emigrate to Nica- 
ragua where, they said, they had been offered land and credit facilities. Com- 
mercial growers of maize said that they would cut back on the acreage planted to 
this staple, already in short supply, as their answer to the farm reform laws 
(HAR, XIV: 782). Despite rumors that the Directorate was willing to negotiate, 


the firmness of the official position was perhaps best reflected in the following 
statement: "The Government of the Republic will take whatever measures are 
necessary to safeguard the rights of the Salvadorean farm workers." 


Significantly, major labor groups such as the newly-created Asociaci6én Na- 
cional de Trabajadores (HAR, XIV: 397) and the anti-Communist Confederacién 
General de Sindicatos, which had benefited most from the reforms, backed the 
Directorate in rebuking the attackers. The working sectors formed a civic com- 
mittee, the Comisién Nacional de Depuracién Civica, to counter the propaganda 
of the opposition. 


As usual, the United States did not escape criticism. In a widely circulated, 
unsigned, open letter to American Ambassador Murat Williams, the "Colossus of 
the North'"' was accused of using El Salvador as a laboratory to experiment with 
the Alliance for Progress program. Apparently undaunted by the criticism, the 
Kennedy administration sent Assistant Secretary of Commerce Jay H. Cerf on a 
brief trip to San Salvador to reiterate before a gathering of leading industrialists 
and agriculturalists that basic reforms were absolutely necessary. 


Coffee. Specific measures were taken in October to help stabilize the ex- 
ternal price of Salvadorean coffee and to ease the difficult position of the domestic 
grower. The government prohibited exports of the 1960-61 crop under the 1961-62 
quota; it also banned exports of lower-grade coffees. An extra 6 million colones 
(2.5 colones = $1) were advanced to small growers by the Central Bank. During 
a week of secret sessions at the end of October, the Ministry of Economy worked 
out what it considered permanent solutions for the internal financing of that portion 
of the 1960-61 coffee crop held back from export. A decree to put these measures 
into effect was expected shortly. 
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Continued Planning for Alliance for Progress Funds. The Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB) approved a $2.7 million loan to El Salvador for the ex- 
pansion of the country's water supply and sewage systems. The government was 
expected to create an autonomous organization to administer and carry out the ex- 
pansion. Municipalities, however, were protesting an IDB recommendation that 
control over their individual development programs be placed in the hands of the 
proposed autonomous body. 





El Salvador submitted requests for loans totaling 107,021,376 colones to the 
IDB. Nine projects presented by the Ministry of Agriculture, to cost about 40 mil- 
lion colones, were accepted under the Alliance for Progress immediate-aid plan. 
These projects included the construction of milk, meat-packing, and wood-proces- 
sing plants, the irrigation of new lands, and the expansion of the national fishing 
industry. 


HONDURAS 


Reform Measures Discussed. In response to U.S. Treasury Secretary C. 
Douglas Dillon's stipulation that only Latin American nations which undertook "the 
necessary internal measures" toward social and economic reform would receive 
Alliance for Progress aid (HAR, XIV: 751), President Ram6én Villeda Morales 
called a special session of Congress to consider various reform bills. A national 
medical program bill was approved in most of its articles. The bill would estab- 
lish a General Office of Social-Medical Aid to regulate and finance the distribution 
of medical, pharmaceutical, and odontological information and to register all med- 





ical centers, laboratories, and pharmacies. State aid through the General Office 
would be free, and medical centers attached to it would be tax exempt. The Min- 
ister of Public Health and Social Aid would appoint the directors of hospitals and 
aid centers. If passed in its entirety, the bill would constitute the first compre- 
hensive national health program. 


Rumors circulated in Tegucigalpa that the labor code of 1959 (HAR, XII: 315) 
would be replaced by a new labor law. Originating in remarks by Undersecretary 
of Labor and Social Security Amado H. Nifiez at the 45th International Labor Organ- 
ization (ILO) conference in Geneva, the rumors evoked indignant denials from 
Labor Minister Oscar Flores Midence. Ndfiez had noted at the conference that his 
government would consider recommendations made by the ILO, and the delegates 
had accordingly condemned certain sections of the Honduran labor code for restrict- 
ing the right of organization and the right to elect representatives in unions. They 
had also criticized the code for allowing government administrators to impose 
sanctions and to dissolve unions for violating the code. Flores Midence asserted 
that, although Congress was expected to consider certain reforms, no new labor 
code was planned. 


Anticipating the Buenos Aires tax conference (see INTERNATIONAL), the 
government expressed interest in tax reform. A special mission from the Organ- 
ization of American States (OAS) was invited to study the Honduran tax system 
and to prepare a reform project. 


St. Francis in Tegucigalpa. Education Minister José Martinez Ord6fiez or- 
dered all schools to use a prayer of St. Francis of Assisi as an invocation. Pro- 
gressive thinkers protested the return of "the anachronistic system of obscurant- 
ism and Catholic sectarianism," while conservative spokesmen praised Martinez 
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Ord6éfiez for preparing "a solid foundation, spiritual and eminently humane" for 

society. In general, public opinion appeared to regard the order as a cheap 

attempt to win popular support: a movie of St. Francis' life was showing in Tegu- 
cigalpa that same week. 


Undesirable Aliens? President Villeda Morales told New York Times re- 
porter Paul Kennedy that Communist activity had declined in Honduras in recent 
months. Claiming popular support for the suspension of diplomatic relations with 
Cuba in April (HAR, XIV: 303), the President announced the arrest in Puerto 
Cortés on the Caribbean coast of two persons distributing Communist pamphlets. * 
Villeda Morales refused to close the Cuban news agency Prensa Latina, however, 
arguing that to do so would violate the nation's press freedom. 








The President denied any knowledge of Nicaraguan political exiles preparing 
for a military invasion of Nicaragua from Honduras. He said he would not permit 
any type of military movement to be launched from Honduras against a neighbor- 
ing country. Nicaraguan rebels had used Honduras as a jumping-off place twice in 
1960 (HAR, XIII: 20, 94) and again in February 1961 (HAR, XIV: 121; see NICA- 
RAGUA). 


Economic Expansion; Fiscal Moves. The U.S. Federal Aviation Agency 
helped revise plans for the $2 million La Mesa international airport near San 
Pedro Sula, a commercial and industrial center. In an attempt to develop the 
Gulf of Fonseca area on the Pacific coast, the government ordered that all imports 
from Pacific coast shippers after November 1 be passed through the port of Ampala 
on Tiger Island in the gulf, at least until the port of El Amatillo could be adequately 
equipped. Ampala officials had complained to the President that the Salvadorean 
mainland port of Cutuco attracted most shipping because of lower costs and less 
danger of deterioration. 





The national development bank Banco Nacional de Fomento planned to grant 
loans totaling 1.5 million lempiras (2 lempiras = $1) in 1961 to encourage the 
establishment of beef freezing plants in Olancho and the south. The bank also 
announced a $500,000 mortgage bond issue paying up to 7% and designed to aid the 
middle-income group. 


Farm Troubles. Agricultural markets dropped sharply during the period 
January through June, with the result that the high foreign exchange reserves of 
the early part of the year were reduced by $40,000. Coffee exports fell 20% com- 
pared with the same period in 1960, largely because heavy rains had destroyed 
many blooming plants; and corn exports plummeted 81% because farmers had re- 
duced their plantings during the 1960 price slump (HAR, XIV: 784). The banana 
industry suffered moderate blowdowns as Hurricane Hattie caused strong winds in 


the Uldavalley near Tela, reducing estimates for the next three months by 75,000 
stems. 





NICARAGUA 


Conservatives Attacked. Leaders of the Partido Conservador Tradiciona- 
lista (PCT), the only legally active opposition party inside Nicaragua, suffered 
attacks from various quarters in October. In his conservative La Prensa, editor 








*The importation and circulation of Cuban propaganda had been prohibited 
since May (HAR, XIV: 399). 
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Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Cardenal criticized criminal court judge Sergio Garcia 
Quintero's treatment of trade unionist Alfredo Poveda Poveda, who had been 
charged with distributing Communist propaganda. Subsequently, Garcia Quintero 
fined Chamorro for not printing his rebuttal to the editor's attack.* He later had 
Chamorro arrested and jailed for attacking the authority of the court. Meanwhile, 
the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) telegraphed a protest to President 
Luis Somoza Debayle, who answered innocently that as the chief executive he could 
not interfere with the judicial authority. On the same day, however, the charges 
were dropped against Poveda Poveda, editor of the labor magazine Orientaci6n 
Popular, and two weeks later Chamorro was released by order of the Supreme 
Court. ** 





After speaking to a crowd at Santa Teresa, PCT chairman and 1963 presi- 
dential candidate Fernando Agiiero Rocha narrowly escaped an assassination at- 
tempt by a reportedly drunk PCT member, Dionisio Umafia Rodriguez. The shots 
wounded a woman, and the would-be assassin was almost lynched by the infuriated 
onlookers. Both the PCT and La Prensa promised an investigation, the latter ex- 
pressing doubts as to whether the gunman had been as drunk as he claimed. Aguero 
Rocha was continuing a series of political rallies to gain support for his petitions 
for free elections in 1963 (HAR, XIV: 785; see below). 


Students of the National University at Le6én added to the PCT's discomfort. 
After burning effigies of PCT leaders and stacks of La Prensa, the students con- 
demned the "yellow and reactionary" press, which, they said, labeled all other 
opposition groups Communist. La Prensa suggested, however, that the students 
were merely disgruntled because a Leén carnival had been criticized by the Con- 
servative newspaper as offensive to public morals. 


The PCT counterattacked by publicizing the dispute between Alejandro 
Abaunza Espinosa, leader of the government party Partido Liberal Nacionalista 
(PLN) in Masaya Department, and President Somoza's "Somocista’ PLN mem- 
bers. Abaunza Espinosa, reportedly more anticlerical than Somoza would like, 
had refused to participate in a Liberal plebiscite in September (HAR, XIV: 785).*** 
He was said to be losing popularity in the PLN as Cornelio H. Hueck gained favor. 
Somoza had appointed Hueck's son, Carlos, as mayor of Masaya, the main town in 
Abaunza Espinosa's department. 


PCT political secretary Reynaldo Antonio Tefel criticized President Somo- 
za's labor code, social security law, and projected agrarian reform legislation as 
costing more than the taxpayers could afford to pay. He also criticized the pro- 





* 

The Law of Rectifications, passed by President Somoza over the protests~ 
of the independent Nicaraguan press (HAR, XI: 665), requires the press to grant 
any government official space to answer criticism. 


OK 

Chamorro had been jailed once before: after the unsuccessful rebellion in 
June 1959 (HAR, XII: 372), he had served a six-month sentence before international 
protests effected a general amnesty. 


KX 
This dispute was mistakenly reported as concerning the 1963 presidential 
elections. 
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posed Central American police force as a political weapon to impose and support 
military governments (see p. 875). At a conference in Kingston, Jamaica, the 
maritime unions of the Caribbean area supported the anti-Somoza forces by com- 
paring the situation in Nicaragua to the worst periods of the Trujillo regime in 
the Dominican Republic and requested President Kennedy to withhold Alliance for 
Progress aid (see below). 


Election Reforms? Candidate. President Somoza continued to reject Con- 
servative pleas for external supervision of the 1963 elections, as well as sugges- 
tions that Nicaragua adopt the Colombian system of having the political parties 
alternate in the Presidency for equal time periods. The PCT presented an eight- 
point program for electoral reform which omitted the external supervision de- 
mand, but the PLN response remained frigid nevertheless. The program asked 
for a new electoral law and constitutional reform, scientific registration to pre- 
vent voters from casting more than one ballot, an electoral police other than the 
National Guard (run by the President's brother, General Anastasio Somoza De- 
bayle), technical assistance in organizing the elections, and machines to count the 
votes. While PLN leaders rejected the proposals, Somoza himself reportedly 
promised that they would be studied further. 





Members of the PLN entered Foreign Minister René Schick as a candidate 
for the party nomination in the 1963 presidential elections. Even though Schick 
protested that he was only a pre-candidate and that other PLN hopefuls could also 
aspire to the party nomination, his chances looked good. Despite the opposition 
in the National University, the announcement of his candidacy was made in Leén, 
a traditional PLN stronghold and the very place where President Somoza had an- 
nounced his candidacy for the controversial 1957 elections. It was clear that 
Schick enjoyed the favor of President Somoza: the President had named him Edu- 
cation Minister in the Cabinet formed after the 1957 elections and had picked him 
to head the important Foreign Ministry in the May Cabinet reorganization (HAR, 
XIV: 400). 


Invasion Jitters; ''Miskitias" Aided. President Somoza charged that a 
large number of airplanes were landing in the Lepaguara Valley in central Hondu- 
ras in preparation for a rebel invasion of Nicaragua (see p. 882). Claiming to 
have evidence that the Cuban Government was organizing and financing the inva- 
sion, he called a wave of terrorist bombings and arson in Managua a prelude to an 
expected heavier attack. The Juventud Patriética Nicaragiiense, a leftist student 
group, was implicated in the terrorism, the President said. 





Relations with Honduras appeared more relaxed as the government removed 
the cause of a recent dispute by creating a new town near the Coco River to re- 
ceive the 6,000 Nicaraguans expected to emigrate from the now officially recog- 
nized Honduran territory on the Coco's left bank. Following an attempt by the 
Organization of American States (OAS) to enforce the 1960 World Court decision 
on the boundary line between Honduras and Nicaragua, which the Somoza govern- 
ment supported, the "miskitias" (so-called after the Mosquitia Basin where they 
lived) began emigrating because Honduran law forbids foreigners to own land near 
the border. The government planned to construct 1,214 homes, arrange communal 
farm plots, and donate tools to the displaced families. 


Farm Aid. The government took several steps to bolster the depressed 
farm sector of the economy. The Banco Nacional agreed to finance 70% of the cof- 
fee surpluses in the 1961-62 season. Growers had previously expected to fill their 
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quotas for the first quarter (October-December), but had requested aid for the 
second and third quarters of the international coffee year (January-June 1962). 
The Banco Nacional also promised to extend the period for the settlement of cur- 
rent crop loans until September 1962, thereby allowing farmers an additional har- 
vest before paying their debts. Cotton output in the 1961-62 season was expected 
to be high as a result of increased loans from the Banco Nacional; cotton growers 
formed a new economic cooperation plan to import machinery, install a laboratory 
and classification station, and make medium-term loans. The government also 
regulated exports of cotton seed in order to supply the local market and to keep a 
reserve supply on hand. The Instituto de Comercio Exterior e Interior, which is 
responsible for supporting farm prices, received a 4.6 million cérdoba credit 

(7 cérdobas = $1) from the Central Bank to purchase the grain, rice, and bean 
crops of the 1961-62 season. 


Industrial Development. The national development agency Instituto de Fo- 
mento Nacional (INFONAC) planned to explore and develop vanadium, wolfram, 
and antimony deposits in the departments of Nueva Segovia, Estieli, and Madriz. 
Large deposits of wolfram and molybdenum (tungsten ores) had already been lo- 
cated in the Mazcuelizo area (HAR, XIII: 872). INFONAC also planned to help 
finance a $1.5 million turpentine factory at Puerto Cabezas. 





A plastic toy manufacturer in Managua purchased automatic equipment which 
would increase output and allow exporting throughout Central America; customs 
officials raised toy import duties to protect the enlarged domestic industry. Under 
the Central American Common Market, the Managua plant would share the toy 
market with a Guatemalan company. 


Industrial Aid. American Ambassador to Nicaragua Aaron S. Brown an- 
nounced that the first Nicaraguan project under the Alliance for Progress would 
be the construction of 500 rural schools for 20,000 students. The United States 
would pay $540,000 of the cost and make a 20-year loan of another $540,000 to the 
Nicaraguan Government; the rural communities would contribute the remaining 
20%. Both U.S. and Nicaraguan technicians would supervise planning and construc- 
tion. 





Correction. The land-holding study undertaken by the National University 
in collaboration with the Central American University Institute of Social and Eco- 
nomic Studies received funds from the Inter-American Development Bank, not the 
Rockefeller Foundation, as was mistakenly reported in September (HAR, XIV: 786). 





COSTA RICA 


Plans for 1962 Elections. With campaigning for the 1962 elections already 
well under way, the Partido Liberacién Nacional (PLN) held its nominating con- 
vention on October 7. Francisco Orlich Bolmarich was named as the party's pres- 
idential candidate; Radl Blanco Cervantes and Carlos Saenz Herrera were chosen 
as its two vice-presidential candidates. 





Several constitutional changes affecting elections were proposed in the Leg- 
islative Assembly. It was suggested that Article 106 be modified to provide for 
the election of deputies in the middle of the presidential term. By this change, 
half the Chamber Assembly would be renewed biennially instead of the Chamber's 
undergoing a complete change every four years. A proposed reform of Article 107 
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would permit the successive re-election of deputies, and a modification of Arti- 
cle 115 would allow the Assembly to elect from its body a president and a vice- 
president. 


The candidate of the Partido Unién Nacional (PUN), ex-President Otilio 
Ulate Blanco, refused an invitation to attend the meeting of American ambassa- 
dors to Central American and Caribbean countries (see INTERNATIONAL). Of 
the three major presidential candidates who received invitations, Ulate was the 
only one to decline. To all appearances, the action was a political move by which 
Ulate hoped to gain support in the presidential campaign. He stated that he ob- 
viously had been invited to discuss the current political situation in Costa Rica 
and that he felt it was not a matter to be discussed among outsiders. This state- 
ment was probably an attempt to counteract the hostility aroused by PLN Deputy 
José Cordero Croceri's accusation that ex-President Rafael Angel Calder6én 
Guardia's Partido Republicano and Ulate's PUN had violated Article 98 of the con- 
stitution* by their ''connections" with the Somoza regime of Nicaragua. Cordero 
claimed to have documents to support his accusations that the two parties had re- 
ceived financial support from the Somozas for their past political campaigns. The 
Legislative Assembly ordered the national election board Tribunal Supremo de 
Elecciones to investigate the charge. 


President Mario Echandi Jiménez was also criticized for his relations with 
Nicaragua. The opposition newspaper La Repdblica reproved him for sending a 
delegation to the conference on Central American military integration in Managua 
(see p. 875). Radio Pampa of Guanacaste falsely announced the severance of dip- 
lomatic relations between Costa Rica and Nicaragua. Interior Minister Joaquin 
Vargas Gené said that the station's license either would be suspended or canceled 
because of the announcement. 


Anti-Castro Sentiment. Approximately 2,000 Costa Ricans demonstrated 
against Fidel Castro's Cuba in San José on October 10, the anniversary of the first 
Cuban uprising against Spain in 1868. The parade was organized by Cuban exiles, 
and demonstrators carried banners with the inscriptions "A United America Will 
Conquer Communism," ''To Lose Cuba Is to Lose America," and "Away with 
Russia, Away with Firing Squads." 





Another anti-Castro demonstration, designated as the "Dia contra el Pare- 
don, '' was planned for October 17. The Minister of Education gave secondary 
school students permission to miss classes in order to attend. Later in the month 
San José's Radio Reloj appealed to students for support of the Democratic Students 
Federation's anti-Communist congress. Cuba, it said, had 'tsold out to Commu- 
nism" and Costa Rica must be protected from a similar fate. 


Economic Development. The World Bank and its affiliate, the International 
Development Association, joined in an $11 million loan for the construction and 
reconstruction of about 420 miles of national and regional highways. The loan would 
also help finance the importation of equipment for construction and maintenance. 
The highways to be reconstructed under the project represented about one-third of 
Costa Rica's national and regional highway system. These works, together with 








* 
This article prohibits the formation or the functioning of political parties 
which by their ideological programs or by their international entanglements 
threaten the democratic organization of the country or its sovereignty. 
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the improvement of the highway maintenance operation, would constitute the first 
and most important stage of a seven-year development program to improve and 
extend the country's road network. Including this loan, the World Bank had loaned 
$25.8 million to Costa Rica since 1956 for the development of agriculture and in- 
dustry and for the construction of a hydroelectric plant on the Rio Macho (HAR, 
XIII: 873; XIV: 123, 210, 402). 


Fertilizantes de Centroamérica, a corporation financed by U.S. and Central 
American capital, announced plans to construct an $8 million plant in Puntarenas 
to produce ammonium nitrate and fertilizers (HAR, XIV: 783). The construction 
of such a plant would save valuable foreign exchange now used for the importation 
of fertilizer. Such a saving would alleviate to some degree the present shortage of 
foreign exchange caused primarily by low coffee prices on the world market (HAR, 
XIV: 788). In an address to the U.N. General Assembly, Costa Rican Ambassador 
to the United Nations Gonzalo Ortiz voiced concern over low coffee prices. He said 
that the stabilization of world market prices for basic commodities was vital for 
developing countries and asked for the cooperation of the economically more ad- 
vanced nations. 


In the wake of the September devaluation of the col6n (HAR, XIV: 788), which 
had been made necessary by the low level of foreign exchange reserves, temporary 
export taxes were levied on coffee, bananas, and sugar, Costa Rica's major export 
items. Banana companies would pay an exchange tax of 10% on proceeds from for- 
eign exchange converted into local currency. A tax of 7-1/2% f.o.b. value was 
established for sugar exports. Coffee received at processing plants would be taxed 
at a progressive rate amounting to 10% when the average export price exceeded 


$42.50 per quintal (1 quintal = 101.4 lbs.). At prices below $35, no tax would be 
collected. 


Import duties on a number of items of primary necessity were lowered to 
offset expected price increases resulting from the exchange rate unification. A 
system of import surcharges was imposed, and the tariff was divided into three 
lists known as A, B, andC. List A included products of an essential nature 
against which no surcharges would be levied. List B included semi-luxury goods 
on which a surcharge of 15% on the c.i.f. value was established. Merchandise 
included in List C was regarded as luxury and subject to a surcharge of 50%. 


PANAMA 


Canal Treaty Revisions. On October 1 President Roberto F. Chiari deliv- 
ered his annual state of the nation address to the National Assembly. After dwell- 
ing for some time on the problems his administration had inherited from its pred- 
ecessor, the President dealt with Panamanian-U.S. relations during his first year 
in office. He expressed his gratitude for the "decided and wise way" that U.S. 
officials had acted and then announced that his government had presented the Ken- 
nedy administration with its proposed revision of the existing treaty on the Panama 
Canal. Chiari failed to give full details of the Canal proposals, although he had 
promised in September that he would do so in his annual message (HAR, XIV: 789). 





The desired points were made clear in late October during a press interview 
with Rodolfo A. Chiari, elder brother of the President and himself president of 
Panama's economic board, the Consejo de Economia Nacional. The senior Chiari 
said the proposals stressed that Panama must have a time limit of 50 to 75 years 
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set on use, occupation, and control of the Canal Zone; the Panamanian flag must 
be flown beside the American flag throughout the Zone in recognition of Panama's 
sovereignty over the area; and Panama must receive an annuity several times 
greater than the $1,930,000 currently received. (The President reportedly con- 
sidered $10 million a satisfactory figure at which to begin negotiations.) Accord- 
ing to the elder Chiari, Panama considered the Canal its only important "natural 
resource" and therefore felt entitled to a "fair share" of any revenues received 
from its operation. He stated that the best way to achieve such a share would be 
to raise tolls on Canal traffic.* He added that this could be done without reducing 
traffic and that in any case Panama should demand at least 50¢ per ton-displace- 
ment out of the present rate of 90¢ a ton. 


There was no official U.S. reaction to the Panamanian proposals, except for 
that of Congressman Daniel J. Flood (Dem., Pennsylvania), who in late September 
had ardently denounced all such “ignominious surrender" of "our sovereign juris- 
diction’ over the Panama Canal. Unofficial comment in some areas differed from 
that of Flood, however, as in the case of a U.S. investment banker who, in refer- 
ence to the Canal's annual gross profit, said: "Would you lease a piece of land for 
a $500 million installation grossing $50 million per year in rentals and take a 
3.86% yield?" 


"Communists" in the Government. Minister of Interior and Justice Marco 
A. Robles testified before the National Assembly in October that there were "many 
Communists" in the government and that there were "legal obstacles" to rooting 
them out. Robles had been called before the legislative body to answer questions 
about the recently-announced Central American- Panamanian joint defense force 
and general staff (HAR, XIV: 778, 875). 





The Minister claimed that most of the Communists on the government pay- 
roll were connected with the public education system. He indicated that, when 
possible, known Communists were being dismissed from government posts. He 
specified that Panamanian law, upheld by Supreme Court decisions, prohibited the 
firing of public employees merely for "belonging to" or "believing in'"' the Com- 
munist Party. In comparison to other Panamanian parties, the Communist Party 
was generally considered negligible in size (approximately 500 to 1,000 members). 


The Minister's remarks followed recent attacks by the press and by govern- 
ment authorities on the judiciary for its handling of cases against pro-Castro dem- 
onstrators and terrorists. Almost all such individuals, after arrest by police and 
the National Guard, had been released from jail within a few days (HAR, XIV: 690). 


New Flour Mill Established. Panama's first flour mill, currently under 
construction with local capital financing, was expected to be in operation by April 
1962. The mill, Harinas Panamefias, would produce three different types of flour, 
all from imported hard spring wheat. The annual output would be 440,000 sacks, 
roughly equivalent to Panama's flour imports in 1960. 








* 
Tolls on Canal shipping, although higher than those on the Suez route, had 
not been raised since 1914. 
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Cuba and the Americas: Peaceful Coexistence? Real or imagined, the 
specter of new U.S. moves to isolate or topple the revolutionary regime of Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro continued to dominate Cuba's mood and, consequently, its rela- 
tions with the Americas. The stolen-documents embroilment, which involved 
Cuba, Cuban exiles, Argentina, and the United States (HAR, XIV: 830-1; see also 
ARGENTINA) was a representative case. Cuba charged that the documents (al- 
legedly stolen from the Cuban consulate in Buenos Aires by defecting Cuban consul 
Vitalio de la Torre y Pérez and purportedly implicating Cuba in subversive activi- 
ties in Argentina) had been forged by Cuban exiles working in collaboration with 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), with the intent of discrediting Cuba 
in the Hemisphere. 





De la Torre had been Cuban consul in Buenos Aires since 1950 (thus having 
served under Carlos Prio Socarrdas and ex-dictator Fulgencio Batista). According 
to an article in the exile magazine Avance, de la Torre had worked with Cuban 
exile groups in Argentina since becoming disenchanted with the Castro regime in 
late 1959 and particularly with the Frente Revolucionario Democratico (FRD) 
since mid-1960. Avance said that de la Torre had gone into asylum on August 2 
rather than comply with a request to meet with Cuban Minister of Industries Er- 
nesto ("Che") Guevara at the Inter-American Economic and Social Council con- 
ference at Punta del Este, Uruguay (HAR, XIV: 692-3). He reportedly had re- 
turned to the consulate on August 3 and had stolen the documents, which he then 


turned over to FRD head Manuel Antonio de Varona, who was staying in a Buenos 
Aires hotel. The FRD had made the supposed theft public while Argentine Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi was in Washington in September. 


The U.S. State Department said it was inclined to believe the documents 
were genuine. The FRD, however, refused to cooperate with the Argentine Gov- 
ernment, which asked to examine the documents. Photostatic copies were sent 
to Argentina, but the FRD refused to release the originals. Finally, under pres- 
sure, the FRD did send a group of original documents, but only one of them cor- 
responded to the photostats, and Argentine experts declared it was an obvious 
forgery. The other originals in the group were routine business correspondence, 
containing nothing of a subversive nature. According to exiled publisher and Cas- 
tro foe Carlos Todd, the FRD refused to surrender the originals because the Ar- 
gentines had insisted on unilateral inspection to confirm or deny their authenticity, 
and the FRD would not stand for this in view of the "friendly relations" between 
Argentina and Cuba. The FRD gave as another excuse that it would not produce 
the documents because it was in the process of disbanding (see below). Since 
Argentina was the aggrieved party, the refusal only served to discredit the FRD 
and the whole document story. 


On the basis of the photostats, Cuba brought up its own proof that the docu- 
ments were false. Cuban Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs Carlos Olivares 
Sanchez, whose name appeared on many of the documents, said at a meeting with 
the heads of the diplomatic missions in Havana on October 9 that it was not he but 
the Foreign Ministry department heads who generally signed correspondence. If 
he or Foreign Minister Rail Roa were to sign any document, a special wax seal 
would accompany their signatures, and none of the documents had this. Also, he 
said, the registration numbers on the documents were out of sequence with those 
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being used by the Foreign Ministry in the months in question. Olivares brought 
the Foreign Ministry general registration book to the meeting to support this 
last claim. 


In the light of the evidence it had at its disposal, Argentina decided to de- 
clare all the documents false and thus close the issue. This satisfied neither the 
Cuban exiles nor some other groups in the United States. The Inter-American 
Press Association (IAPA), which held its annual meeting in New York in October 
(see INTERNATIONAL), accepted the validity of all the documents. Jules Dubois 
(former laudatory chronicler of the 26th of July Movement), head of the IAPA 
committee on freedom of the press, delivered a violent diatribe against Castro in 
which he upheld the documents as genuine on the word of de la Torre, who also 
spoke to the IAPA. The association then passed a resolution asking the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) to "adopt all corrective measures provided in its 
charter" against Cuba. Herbert Matthews of the New York Times condemned 
the IAPA's ostrich-with-its-head-in-the-ground attitude, saying that "either the 
committee [on freedom of the press] accepted these documents on the basis of 
wishful thinking, or it is setting itself up as more expert than the experts of the 
Argentine Foreign Ministry." 





It seemed doubtful that any final verdict would be reached on the documents. 
In any case, Argentina definitely closed the subject. The document incident did, 
however, set the stage for a Peruvian proposal that the OAS foreign ministers 
meet to consider collective action against Cuba (see PERU and INTERNATIONAL). 
Peru had broken diplomatic relations with Cuba in December 1960 over a document 
exposé similar to the Argentine case (HAR, XIII: 907). 


Cuba again brought its dispute with the United States to the forum of the United 
Nations. Speaking before the U.N. General Assembly on October 10, Foreign Min- 
ister Roa charged that the CIA, in cooperation with Cuban exiles, was continuing to 
train mercenaries and smuggle explosives and arms to terrorists inside Cuba. Roa 
also said the United States was attempting to isolate Cuba in the Hemisphere by 
pressuring Latin American governments to break diplomatic relations with it and 
by such incidents as that of the Argentine documents. He reiterated Cuba's desire 


to live in peace within the Hemispheric system and to mediate its differences with 
the United States. 


Roa's charges were milder than those which Undersecretary Olivares had 
made the day before in Havana. Olivares had made public a "white book" on the 
United States in which it was charged that invasion troops were being trained at 29 
bases in the Caribbean, including sites in Florida, Louisiana, the U.S. island of 
Vieques off Puerto Rico, Guatemala, Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, and the 
Panama Canal Zone. Olivares said that some 600 men were training in Guatemala 
under former Batista officer José Eleuterio Pedraza. According to Olivares, 
Pedraza was making frequent trips between Guatemala, Nicaragua, and other Cen- 
tral American republics and was also in touch with the Guantanamo naval base. In 
a report from Guatemala, Gerry Robichaud of the Chicago Daily News confirmed 
the Cuban charges that anti-Castro Cubans were again receiving secret military 
training there and that Pedraza was in charge of the operation. Robichaud also 
said that some U.S. citizens, including two veterans of the Korean War, had been 
seen in the company of Cubans in the El Petén area. 





Cuba saw conspiracy in two other developments also. One was the forma- 
tion of a Central American Joint Defense Council (see p. 874). The other was 
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the conferences which U.S. Under Secretary of State Chester Bowles held with 
the American Ambassadors to Latin America in Lima, Peru, and San José, Costa 
Rica (see COSTA RICA, PERU, INTERNATIONAL). 


As expected, the United States categorically denied the Cuban charges. 
American Ambassador to the United Nations Adlai Stevenson declared that "the 
United States is not planning any intervention or aggression against Cuba." He 
said that if any threat to the Cuban Government existed, it came from the Cuban 
people. U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk gave a more candid picture of the ad- 
ministration's views on Cuba. Rusk said in a speech to the National Assembly of 
United Church Women in Miami on October 12 that there was absolutely no pros- 
pect for peaceful coexistence between the United States and the Castro regime. 
According to Rusk, the United States was conferring with Latin American govern- 
ments on the Cuban question. He added that a total U.S. trade embargo was under 
“daily consideration." 


Observers outside Cuba were of divided opinion as to what was brewing in 
counterrevolutionary quarters. Some were inclined to agree with the Cubans that 
another invasion, this time "full scale" (i.e., supported by U.S. troops),was "im- 
minent." Others, while not precluding the possibility of another invasion—large or 
small—thought that the United States had no immediate plans for such action, since 
it would undoubtedly make a martyr of Fidel Castro in the eyes of the Latin Ameri- 
can masses. In any case, evidence indicated that the United States was keeping its 
finger in the counterrevolutionary pie. 


Exile Politics. Another attempt to constitute a government in exile was 
made in October. Former President Prio Socarras and U.S. Congressman Victor 
L. Anfuso (Dem., New York) had tried without success to promote such a govern- 
ment in July (HAR, XIV: 606). In October, Prio transferred his support to the 
Miami-based association of Cuban judiciary in exile Funcionarios del Poder Judi- 
cial de Cuba en el Exilio, which proclaimed a "Government in Arms in Exile," 
naming Julio Garceran de Vall y Souza, senior judge of the Supreme Court in exile, 
as Provisional President. The association based its claim to legality on Article 
149 of the 1940 Cuban constitution, which provided that in the event that the Pres- 
idency and Vice Presidency should become vacant, the senior judge of the Supreme 
Court would become President. 





Both the U.S. Government and the U.S.-backed Consejo Revolucionario (Rev- 
olutionary Council) moved to quash the judiciary association's "government." U.S. 
Acting Assistant Secretary of State Wymberley DeR. Coerr immediately dispatched 
a telegram to Garceran expressing regret that such a step had been taken without 
consulting the U.S. Government, which did not consent to the "pretended or as- 
sumed existence of the Government of Cuba in Arms in Exile within its sovereign 
domain.'"' The telegram stated that any action which was being or might be taken 
to form such a government must ‘cease forthwith." It added that the government's 
stand did not in any way affect U.S. policy "towards the present regime in Cuba." 
A State Department press officer said that the recognition of a government in exile 
at that time would "jeopardize the lives and interests of American citizens in Cuba" 
and hence was not in the U.S. national interest. 


Questioned at a press conference about the U.S. refusal to recognize his 
proposed government, Garceran replied that he thought the United States might 
soon change its mind, but if this were not the case, such a government might be 
able to function in some Latin American country. Possibly he was referring to 
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Peru, whose President, Manuel Prado, had hinted during a recent visit to Miami 
that a government in exile might finda "home" there (see PERU), or to Guatemala 
(HAR, XIV: 779). 


The leaders of the Revolutionary Council condemned the government in exile, 
apparently having been told that its formation was outside the bounds of exile poli- 
tics which the United States would tolerate at the present time. However, there 
was also a strong element of exile feuding in the Council's condemnation. Mean- 
while, the Council leaders announced that their organization was being restructured 
on a wider basis to include professional, working class, student, and other groups, 
as well as the major exile parties. At the same time the FRD, an important com- 
ponent of the old Council, said that it was disbanding and that its members would 
be incorporated into the reorganized Council. The Revolutionary Council hoped by 
its move to revitalize the exile movement. 


Refugees continued to arrive in Miami at the rate of about 1,000 per week, 
according to U.S. sources. Most of them went through a screening process at the 
Opa- Locka detention center. Exile leaders were astonished to learn in October 
that Mariano Faget, director of Batista's Bureau of Repression of Communist Ac- 
tivities, was employed by the U.S. Government at this center. Faget's job ap- 
parently was to aid in the detection of Castro agents among refugees, but his em- 
ployment was deeply resented by those had opposed Batista as well as Castro. 
After the New York Times ran a story on Faget, the State Department announced 
that steps were being taken to remove him. 





Counterrevolution. Counterrevolutionary activity inside Cuba was stepped 
up in October. The still partially unsolved problem of unemployment to which 
Castro made reference in one of his speeches, the shortage of consumer goods, 
and the virtual impossibility of political dissent were cited by the U.S. press as 
factors contributing to internal unrest. Explosions occurred throughout the month 
in Havana, including some not far away from where Castro was making a speech, 
but little injury or loss of property resulted. However, a fire set by saboteurs in 
the Havana offices of the central Cuban labor organization Confederacién de Tra- 
bajadores de Cuba (CTC) caused serious damage. The London Times reported 
that 33 counterrevolutionaries had been arrested in Camagiiey for having plotted 
terrorist attacks on industrial plants, electricity works, and bus depots. About 
70 lbs. of dynamite, nine grenades, and 14 homemade bombs were confiscated. 
Miami reports said in addition that 300 poorly-armed guerrillas were operating 
under Captain Osvaldo Ramirez in the Sierra Escambray. 





The increased rebel activity brought increased reprisals. Five executions 
were reported during the month. Among those who faced the pared6n were Rai- 
mundo Lépez Esquivel and Fernando Valle Galindo, leaders of a group of "counter- 
revolutionary bandits" which had operated in Oriente Province, and Jorge Fundora 
Fernandez, convicted by an Army court of having led a band of guerrillas. 


Labor. Following the reorganization of the labor unions in August on a 
semi-industrial basis (HAR, XIV: 654), union elections were held throughout Cuba 
in October. Each industrial work center (i.e., factories, or in the case of teach- 
ers' and other professional unions, regional groupings) elected both a union sec- 
tion committee and delegates to the forthcoming national union congresses, which 
were to be held in November. A national congress of the CTC was also scheduled 
for November to choose a new directorship. 
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According to Cuban Government sources, about 2 million persons participated 
in the elections. Balloting was secret, and candidates were nominated by the work- 
ers. However, it was not certain how much freedom there was in the choice of can- 
didates. The CTC publication Vanguardia Obrera urged editorially that the work- 
ers show their revolutionary solidarity by nominating a single candidate for each 
post. Meanwhile, a campaign against absenteeism was initiated. 





Flood Damage in Oriente Province. Torrential rains and floods in Oriente 
Province caused enormous crop losses and property damage. Some 30,000 per- 
sons were affected, including 12 dead and 3,000 homeless. The rains came just 
as the coffee crop, said to be the best in the nation's history, was about to be har- 
vested. In some areas, battalions of volunteers were formed in an effort to sal- 
vage some of it. Cooperatives also suffered damage to maize, bean, yucca, fruit, 
and cacao harvests. Flooded areas remained isolated because of washed-out roads, 
and the city of Guantanamo was without water for several days. 





Trade. Provisional President Osvaldo Dorticés Torrado returned home 
after a round of trade talks with Communist bloc countries following the Belgrade 
conference of "uncommitted nations" (HAR, XIV: 792). He said that Cuba would 
sell a total of 2.7 million tons of sugar to the Soviet Union in 1961 and that this 
would be increased to 3 million tons per year during the period 1962-65. Accord- 
ing to Dorticés, the Soviet Union, as a "gesture of friendship, '' had promised to 
limit its own beet sugar production. Dorticés added that during 1962-65 the Com- 
munist countries in Europe and Asia would purchase some 4,860 million additional 
tons of Cuban sugar annually. In view of this, Cuba caused a deadlock in the inter- 
national sugar conference at Geneva (see INTERNATIONAL) by claiming a quota 


of 7,285 million tons under the proposed new quota agreement, compared with a 
present quota of 2,415 million tons plus a tolerance of about 3 million tons. 


Article of Interest: Elizabeth Sutherland, "Letter from Havana," The 
Nation, November 4, 1961, pp. 359-61 (discussion of the controversy over the 
responsibilities of the artist and writer to the Revolution). 





HAITI 


Liberation Committee for Haiti Formed in Bogota. A group of distinguished 
Colombians, headed by ex- President Eduardo Santos, formed the Comité Colom- 
biano de Ayuda a la Liberacién de Haitf. The committee issued a declaration in 
Bogota invoking a historical link between Haiti and Colombia: the aid given to Si- 
m6n Bolivar by Alexandre Pétion, a former President of the Negro republic. The 
committee termed this aid "decisive for our independence" and declared that in 
return its major objective would be "to cooperate in all measures and methods 
necessary to aid in the total liberation of Haiti.'' The signers vowed to inform the 
Colombian people of the true situation in Haiti. 





Haitian Ambassador to Colombia Gérard Jean Baptiste criticized the com- 
mittee's declaration in a letter to Santos' Bogota newspaper El Tie1apo, which 
had originally published the document. Rebuking the members of the committee 
for their ignorance about conditions in Haiti, Baptiste contended that President 
Frangois Duvalier was working toward improving the lot of his people and had 
their support. The reply closed with a comment familiarly associated with other 
right-wing dictatorships: ''The true democrats of America know now that giving 
their support to the exile movement, disguised under the cover of a demo- 
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cratic opposition, would be working, without realizing it, for the establishment 
of a Communist government in Haiti." 


The Haitian Ambassador's criticism of the committee was rebutted by lead- 
ers of the Mouvement Révolutionnaire Haitien (MRH) living in exile in Colombia: 
"The anti-Communism of dictatorial regimes is the flag waved by those who, like 
Duvalier, wish to perpetuate themselves in power." In an eloquent summation of 
the case against Duvalier, the exiles documented the suppression of liberties and 
the hundreds of assassinations under his regime. Finally they pointed out that a 
government that had expelled the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Port-au-Prince 
and called him "an agent of international Communism" (HAR, XIII: 793) was clearly 
incapable of judging the affiliations of its enemies. 


Haiti First on Alliance for Progress List. The Organization of American 
States (OAS) picked Haiti for its first major effort under the Alliance for Progress. 
A 12-member team was to begin a preliminary study in November to determine 
what could be done in the next two years to spark the nation's economic develop- 
ment. Goals would be set for the ten-year period agreed on in August at the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council conference in Punta del Este, Uruguay 
(HAR, XIV: 750-5). Fields which would receive consideration were agricultural 
credit and development, commercial operations, natural resources, fiscal admin- 
istration, and general economic policies. Composed of officials from the OAS, the 
Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), and the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA), the team planned to stay in Haiti for six months. Heading 
the mission was Paul Rey Alvarez of the IDB. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Balaguer at the United Nations. In a desperate attempt to gain diplomatic 
recognition of his regime and to shake off the burden of the economic sanctions 
levied against it, President Joaquin Balaguer flew to New York on October 2 to 
address the U.N. General Assembly. For the first time the government confessed 
its guilt in the attempt to assassinate Venezuelan President Rémulo Betancourt in 
June 1960 (HAR, XIII: 384), but the responsibility was laid squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of the late dictator, Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. It would be an injustice, argued 
Balaguer, if the punishment meted out by the Organization of American States (OAS) 
should continue after the death of the culprit. Substantiating this, President Bala- 
guer assured the Assembly that the Dominican Republic would not meddle in the af- 
fairs of any other American nation or permit its territory to be used as a base for 
such operations. He added that his government had already removed from office 
three of the men involved in the plot against Betancourt, including its alleged leader, 
Lt. Col. John W. Abbes Garcia, who was Trujillo's chief of military intelligence. 





Rejection of a Coalition by Opposition Parties. Both at home and among the 
exiles who staged a noisy reception for Balaguer in New York, the opposition was 
united in denouncing the government's complicity in the crimes committed and in 
demanding the maintenance of the embargo until the government should be toppled. 
In an effort to mollify this animosity, Balaguer had sought in September to form a 
coalition to rule the country until the general elections in May. The coalition would 
take the form of a 12-man cabinet equally divided among the official government 
party and the three most moderate opposition groups—the Unién Civica Nacional 
(UCN), the Partido Revolucionario Democratico (PRD), and the Movimiento 14 de 
Junio. Furthermore, Balaguer had pledged that if he personally were any obstacle 
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to progress, he would cede his place to any successor of proven loyalty to demo- 
cratic ideals (HAR, XIV: 795). The plan was partly the work of U.S. officials, 
who had met with Balaguer secretly in New York. Caught between supporting a 
discredited regime and allowing its overthrow by revolution, the Kennedy admin- 
istration was anxious to see a government established which would be both viable 
and democratic. 


The immediate reaction of the UCN and the PRD was to reject the plan, but 
on October 10 the PRD and the Movimiento 14 de Junio agreed to participate, pro- 
vided that the following conditions were met: a purge of all old-line Trujillistas in 
government posts; the strict curtailment of the Army's role in political affairs; 
an end to the mandatory contribution of 10% of all government workers' salaries 
to the official Partido Dominicano; and the eventual expulsion of most of the Tru- 
jillo clan. The UCN, largest and most influential of the opposition groups, pro- 
posed 33 conditions of its own aimed at the immediate banishment of every Tru- 
jillo of importance. The PRD suggested a round table composed of government 
and opposition leaders; finding little support among the rest of the opposition, 
however, it sought the backing of the Church. 


Balaguer had already accepted the conditions of the PRD and the Movimiento 
14 de Junio when Chief-of-Staff of the Armed Forces General Rafael (‘"Ramfis") 
Trujillo, who had initially supported the principle of moderation and the plan for 
coalition (in opposition to the reactionary element led by his uncles, Héctor B. 
and José Arismendi Trujillo) and who had called the round table proposal "a great 
step forward," suddenly reversed his opinion. Clearly demonstrating who wielded 
the power of government, "Ramfis" labeled as totally unacceptable the condition 
aimed at his family and publicly reprimanded Balaguer for having exceeded his 
mandate. 


Departure of More Trujillos; Return of Juan Bosch. The end of October 
saw the departure of more members of the Trujillo family, most notably the late 
dictator's brothers, Héctor and José. Also leaving the country at the same time 
was a third and little-known brother, Pedro. They had been preceded by several 
others of the clan in the months since the dictator's assassination (HAR, XIV: 698). 
Though he shipped off his two uncles, "Ramfis" gave no indication that he himself 
was about to go. The departures were a maneuver designed to encourage the OAS 
to lift its sanctions and to help ''Ramfis" hold the country together. Héctor, 52, 
for eight years a puppet President of the country, went to Bermuda, where he 
smilingly announced that he was on "a holiday," adding, "I will be here about a 
month."' José was cruising in the Caribbean on one of the Trujillo yachts, the 
"Angelita."' Both men scrupulously avoided the word exile in their public state- 
ments. 





Earlier, the UCN had presented a list of 12 military officials who would have 
to leave the country before any coalition government would be acceptable. Among 
the names were those of the Trujillo brothers, as well as that of 'Ramfis" himself. 
On October 30, 'Ramfis" held a 35-minute press conference at San Isidro Air Force 
Base, in which he said that he was pledged to resign "irrevocably" as chief of the 
Armed Forces if the OAS lifted the economic and political sanctions against the 
Dominican Republic. His position was clarified, however, when 'Ramfis" added 
that, even if he resigned, he would not leave the country. He said also that he 
was "considering" substantial reductions in the military establishment, which had 
been consuming roughly half of the government budget. On October 22, 'Ramfis" 
had announced that the sugar mills of the Trujillo family were being donated to the 
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nation. Rumor had it, however, that the Trujillos had tried to sell the properties 
abroad but had found no takers owing to the political situation. 


In an ironic twist, the departure of the Trujillos was accompanied by the re- 
turn of PRD president Juan Bosch after more than 25 years in exile. Earlier in the 
month he had met in New York with President Balaguer, who hoped to make a com- 
promise with him. Before his return, he made a trip through the Caribbean, stop- 
ping for conferences with Governor Luis Mufioz Marin of Puerto Rico and Presi- 
dent R6mulo Betancourt of Venezuela. At the Ciudad Trujillo*(Santo Domingo) 
airport he was met by an enthusiastic crowd, which accompanied him into town to 
meet with the other leaders of his party. 


Student Riots. In the bloodiest outbreak of street fighting since the assas- 
sination of dictator Trujillo on May 30 (HAR, XIV: 411), police armed with semi- 
automatic rifles, water hoses, and tear gas clashed with hundreds of rock-throwing 
rioters in downtown Santo Domingo. The fighting exploded when several hundred 
youths and older persons marched down the main thoroughfare of the city chanting 
"Liberty!"' The rioters took over a two-block area, sealed off all traffic, and 
stoned a police car and another vehicle carrying Ernesto Rubirosa, vice-president 
of the official Partido Dominicano. Thousands of people jammed nearby streets 
shouting encouragement to the stone-throwers. The exchange lasted about 25 min- 
utes before the police drove back the demonstrators and took control. Police au- 
thorities announced the arrest of 57 youths. 





The battle marked the climax of anti-government violence and unrest touched 
off five days earlier by students at the University of Santo Domingo. The students 
demanded the removal of José Manuel Machado, the newly-appointed university 
president, who was termed "too pro-Trujillo.'' During the four days of demonstra- 
tions preceding the fighting itself, the cry of "Long live the Revolution!" was heard 
for the first time as busts of Trujillo were smashed and pictures of him and his 
family were broken up and burned. The Balaguer government responded to the 
crisis by issuing a decree closing the university until January 7, 1962, and placing 
a guard of 150 policemen around the campus. A sympathy strike by high school 
students spread throughout the larger cities with support not only from workers 
but from some professional men as well. The day before the major battle, the 
faculty signed a resolution supporting the students' demand for Machado's removal 
and contending that the government's action was no solution to the problem at all. 
The resolution was approved by 141 of the 143 professors at the university. The 
end of the five-day period saw a casualty list of four dead and scores wounded. In 
the wake of the riots, President Balaguer announced that José A. Paniagua, a uni- 
versity vice-president, would replace the hated Machado. 


Investigation of Civil Rights by OAS Commission. On October 22, in the 
wake of the violence, the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, an organ 
of the OAS, arrived in the Dominican Republic to investigate violations of civil 
liberties. The acting chairman of the commission, Manuel Bianchi of Chile, in- 
dicated that the investigation had been provoked by reports reaching the OAS from 
within the Dominican Republic. The commission was greeted by noisy anti-U.S. 
and pro-Castro protests by about 60 people. Hammer and sickle emblems were 
painted on lampposts near the hotel where the visitors were to stay. It was thought 
that the Balaguer government had permitted the protest, hoping to tar the whole 








. 
Henceforth Ciudad Trujillo will be called Santo Domingo in the Report. 
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opposition with the Communist brush. Shortly after the demonstration, govern- 
ment agents swooped down and raided the headquarters of the Movimiento Popu- 
lar Dominicano (MPD), whose leader, Maximo Lépez Molina, is allegedly pro- 
Castro. 


The commission remained in the country a week, during which time it held 
meetings with Viriato Fiallo, president of the UCN, PRD president Bosch, and the 
directors of the Movimiento 14 de Junio. Student leaders also were interviewed. 

On October 24, two days after the arrival of the commission, a group of about 500 
women protested to it against excessive police action and appealed for aid in ob- 
taining the release of political prisoners. They marched two miles from San Anto- 
nio Church, where a mass was offered in memory of martyrs in the struggle for 
liberty, to the hotel where the commission was staying. Many of them were dressed 
in black. A placard read: "The Dominican woman demands the freedom of political 
prisoners and the cessation of attacks on persons and homes.'' The commission re- 
ceived the leaders of the demonstration, and the rest of the group sang the national 
anthem and went home. 


New Ships; Construction of Petroleum Refinery. In the midst of political 
crisis and economic decline, the Dominican Steamship Line announced plans to 
build two new refrigerated ships for its service between the United States and the 
Dominican Republic. Negotiations were under way with shipbuilders for the con- 
struction of new vessels, which were expected to cost some $4.5 million. The 
ships were ordered in anticipation of an increased demand in the United States for 
tropical fruits. Currently about 15 tons of this produce were being handled weekly, 
and it was expected that a capacity of up to 150 tons a week would be required in 
the future. 





Continuing its policy of long-range planning, the Dominican Government 
signed a contract with Thomas A. Pappas and Associates of Boston for the con- 
struction of a petroleum refinery costing $10 million to $12 million. The refinery 
would have a daily production capacity of 10,000 bbls. and would be able to process 
the full range of petroleum products required by the country. 


PUERTO RICO 


Concern over Nationalist Activities. Speaking before a meeting of the Ac- 
tive Press Association, superintendent of police Ram6én Torres Braschi said that 
the state of alert issued during the nationalist demonstrations in September (HAR, 
XIV: 798) had not been revoked. He expressed concern over the increasing num- 
ber of foreign agents on the island and admitted that at the present time the San 
Juan police force was not geared to cope with them. Although Torres Braschi did 
not say where the agents were coming from, he stated that he planned to expand 
the police force's sphere of action as a result of recent events in Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic which concerned the island's security. In Puerto Rico it was 
generally believed that Cuban agents had played a large part in the chain store 
bomb explosions in September; according to Torres Braschi, Havana Radio had 
warned that Puerto Rico's luxury hotels would be hit next. 





Another result of the September nationalist activities was the possibility of 
a debate in the United Nations over Puerto Rico's political status. Gabriel Vicente 
Maura, secretary of foreign relations of the Movimiento Pro Independencia (MPI), 
predicted that the Puerto Rican question would be brought up before the General 
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Assembly when the colonialism issue was discussed. He said that Cuba would 
bring Puerto Rico into the discussions and that the motion would be seconded by 
another Latin American country whose name he did not mention. Another MPI 
spokesman claimed that 27 neutral nations were prepared to vote that Puerto Rico 
was a colony. The possibility of a U.N. debate provoked Governor Luis Mufioz 
Marin to authorize lawyer Victor Gutiérrez Franqui to act as adviser to American 
Ambassador to the United Nations Adlai Stevenson, should Puerto Rico be used as 
an example of U.S. colonialism. Gutiérrez was a former president of the Puerto 
Rican Senate and vice-president of the Commonwealth Constitutional Assembly. 


Pedro Albizu Campos, the bedridden figurehead of the island's nationalist 
movement, declined the opportunity to file for a writ of habeas corpus requesting 
his release from imprisonment (HAR, XIV: 7%). Three Independentista lawyers 
went to Albizu's bedside at the Presbyterian Hospital in Santurce to ask for his 
consent to let them file the writ. Earlier, Arthur Harvey, an itinerant apple 
picker from Raymond, New Hampshire, had failed in an attempt to file a writ be- 
cause he had not obtained the necessary approval. When the nationalist leader 
declined to appeal, the lawyers accepted his judgment as final and said that they 
would not press the issue further. 


In a series of three articles in the San Juan daily El Mundo, Roberto Rexach 
Benitez attempted to clarify the complicated background of Albizu Campos. He 
stated that in the early 1920's Albizu Campos had been in favor of the ''common- 
wealth" form of government for Puerto Rico; ten years later, however, he had 
turned into a violence-loving revolutionary and had developed an open hostility 
toward the United States. Rexach tried to explain how Albizu's change of ideals 
occurred, suggesting that it was partly caused by his unstable character. In the 
Same newspaper Ram6én Medina Ramirez, an intimate friend of Albizu Campos, 
refuted much of what Rexach had said and indicated that a number of his assertions 
were incorrect. 


Mufioz Marin's Trip to the United States. Although aware that a plot had 
been uncovered to assassinate him, Governor Mufioz Marin left San Juan on a trip 
to the United States. He departed ahead of schedule and traveled by chartered 
plane instead of by the usual commercial plane. At Brandeis University in Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, where he was to receive an honorary degree, local police 
and FBI agents made a thorough search after receiving information that a bomb 
would explode during the ceremonial dinner. The plot was generally attributed 
to the Cuban Government, although authorities withheld details. On the island 
Miguel Angel Garcia Méndez, chairman of the pro-statehood party Partido Esta- 
dista Republicano (PER), and José Luis Felitii Pesquera, chairman of the Catholic 
Partido de Accién Cristiana (PAC), condemned the plot against the governor's life. 
Garcia Méndez said that the PER strongly repudiated personal attack, "especially 
on men who, although they might be adversaries, had dedicated a large part of 
their lives to the service of their country." Felii Pesquera said that "the PAC 
might be against the governor's political position, but not against his person." 





At Brandeis University, Governor Mufioz Marin was among ten distinguished 
men, including Ambassador Stevenson, who received honorary degrees. He ad- 
dressed the convocation, saying that the third power in the world within the next 
25 years would be not the neutral countries but science and technology. The ‘father 
of Puerto Rico's Government," as Brandeis called him, went on to say that science 
and technology would be used to wipe out poverty. He added that the freedom of 


Puerto Rico was not based on hatred; poverty was the only thing the Puerto Ricans 
hated. 
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From Massachusetts, Governor Mufioz Marin proceeded to New York City 
where he met with Mayor Robert F. Wagner and other city officials to discuss the 
Puerto Rican migration problem. The basic issue was that Puerto Ricans who re- 
ceived aid from the city were beginning to be an excessive drain on the city's wel- 
fare funds. It was hoped that an agreement could be worked out which would induce 
some Puerto Ricans to return to the island voluntarily. 


In Washington, Mufioz Marin met with U.S. Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara to discuss the issue of transferring military land to the Commonwealth. 
The governor declined to say which land had been discussed, but it was generally 
believed that the island of Vieques, at present under the control of the U.S. Navy, 
was one of the major points of debate. The Federal Aviation Agency had proposed 
that civilian aircraft be permitted to land on the island; the Berlin crisis, however, 
had frozen the issue indefinitely. While in Washington, Mufioz Marin also met 
with Marcos Falcén Bricefio, Venezuelan Foreign Minister and chief delegate to 
the United Nations, who extended him an invitation from President Betancourt to 
visit his country. Falcén Bricefio stated that the recent events in Venezuela favor- 
ing Puerto Rican independence (HAR, XIV: 798) had been nothing more than "Com- 
munist propaganda." 


Campaign for Debt Limit Bill Referendum. Three of the island's political 
parties had begun to campaign for the December referendum which would approve 
or reject the proposed debt limit bill (HAR, XIV: 700). The bill would raise the 
Commonwealth's financial reserves by fixing the debt limit at 15% of the insular 
government's net income (not including income from the U.S. Government). Ina 
leaflet distributed throughout the island, Mufioz Marin, representing his Partido 
Popular Democratico (PPD), explained the proposed change, indicating that indus- 
trial expansion and social welfare would bog down unless new funds were made 
available. At a press conference he said that many members of the PER would 
vote in favor of the bill, even though PER leaders had condemned it. Throughout 
the island PPD officials spoke in towns and villages, explaining the benefits that 
Puerto Rico would receive from the proposed change. Feliti Pesquera of the 
PAC said that his party would vote in favor of the bill because it would help to 
provide the island with hospitals and public works. He went on to say that the 
government during its "economic failure'' deserved the PAC's support, in spite 
of the "great despoliation" which the people had suffered. PER chairman Garcia 
Méndez said that his party was strongly opposed to the bill because it would give 
the Puerto Rican Government a "blank check"' which would hurt future generations. 
He also claimed that the bill would fix a debt limit "without a roof," but he was 
later refuted on that point by Senate president Samuel R. Quifiones. Garcia Mén- 
dez wrote a long list of the bill's deficiencies which appeared as a two-page pub- 
lic announcement in the daily English language tabloid, the San Juan Star. The 
purpose of the article, as Garcia Méndez phrased it, was to "clarify several 
points on behalf of the Statehood Party, so that the distorted propaganda of the 
party now in power [would] not lie regarding the patriotic intentions of the State- 
hood Party."' Leaders of the MPI termed the bill a "farce" and "hypocritical" 
and declared that the Independentistas would abstain from voting in the referendum. 





Teamsters Victorious in Labor Election. The Brotherhood of Teamsters 
won a key election, giving it control over a large part of Puerto Rico's trucking 
industry. Asa result of the election the workers of seven waterfront hauling com- 
panies, formerly under the jurisdiction of the Seafarers International Union, trans- 
ferred to James Hoffa's Teamsters. According to Teamsters leader Frank Chavez 
(who was currently awaiting trial for murder) his union had invested $800,000 since 
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1958 in an organization drive in Puerto Rico; he said that the Teamsters would 
"really go for broke" on the trucking contract which resulted from the election. 
Of the 253 workers who voted, 142 favored the Teamsters, 99 favored the Sea- 
farers, and 12 ballots were challenged. 


Good and Bad Economic News. The Mayagiiez free trade zone, which had 
been proposed in February 1960 (HAR, XIII: 107) and inaugurated in August of the 
current year, was off to a poor start. By the middle of October the zone had at- 
tracted only one plant—a print cloth factory— which had already been forced to shut 
down because of a rise in cotton prices and a drop in demand for its product. Pos- 
sible reasons for the free trade zone's failure to attract business were its poor 
harbor facilities, isolation from shipping routes, high costs of local transporta- 
tion, and the unreasonable distance from the waterfront to the zone, requiring ex- 
tra handling expenses. 





According to the Puerto Rico News Service, U.S. factories were remaining 
on the island after their tax exemption terms had expired and were still showing 
large profits. Some 80 factories which had started operations soon after the 1948 
tax exemption law went into effect had begun to pay taxes to the Commonwealth 
Government after up to ten years of exemptions and a three-year tapering off peri- 
od. The report said that "profits on sales [were] twice as high as in the continen- 
tal U.S. before taxes, and four times as high with exemption." 


Latin American Studies Program Established. The Center of Interpretation 
and Study of Contemporary Latin America was established at the Inter-American 
University under the direction of Irving P. Pflaum. According to Ronald C. Bauer, 





president of the university, the program would be "the first systematic academic 
appraisal of the impact of our world of nuclear arms upon the contemporary revo- 
lutionary movements in Latin America.'"' Pflaum was currently foreign news edi- 
tor and chief foreign correspondent for the Chicago Sun-Times. He had served 
as a United Press correspondent during the Spanish Civil War and during the last 
few years had been studying the Cuban Revolution. Among the books he has written 
are How Communism Came to Cuba and Tragic Island. 








WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. The impending withdrawal of Jamaica from the West Indies Feder- 
ation following the referendum result (HAR, XIV: 701, 800) continued to overshadow 
all other federal matters. After consultation with West Indian leaders who had hur- 
ried to London, the Colonial Office announced that a conference would be held early 
in 1962 to consider the future of the West Indies Federation. The British Govern- 
ment had accepted the referendum result as final. Speaking at Oxford, Garnet H. 
Gordon, West Indies Commissioner in the United Kingdom, forecast that the Fed- 
eration might be dissolved by Act of Parliament within six months. He added that 
the fate of the remainder of the Federation remained uncertain, since it depended 
on the attitude of Trinidad, which was preoccupied with a general election (HAR, 
XIV: 803). The Christian Science Monitor declared that Great Britain's hope of 
forming an economically viable federation out of its West Indies island possessions 
had been dashed. As a result, it added, new thoughts were needed on what to do 
with the tiny Leeward and Windward Islands. The St. Lucia West Indian Crusader 
claimed in an editorial that there was a movement afoot to bring back Jamaica into 
the federal fold as a confederate partner. The paper declared that such a union 
would cost less and be more manageable than the present arrangement. 
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At the Conservative Party conference held at Brighton, Home Secretary 
Richard A. Butler forecast the early introduction of legislation to control immi- 
gration into Great Britain from the Commonwealth (HAR, XIV: 701). He indicated 
that an immigrant without independent means would have to satisfy the Ministry of 
Labour that he had a job to go to and that his services were needed. Measures 
would be adopted to exclude persons with criminal records and to deport immigrants 
convicted of serious crimes in Britain. There might also be a health test, but there 
would be no control based on color or race. The same rules would be applied to 
immigrants from every part of the Commonwealth. 


Though welcomed by the Conservative Party conference, this speech gave 
rise to considerable speculation and controversy. Protests were immediately 
sent by Premier Norman W. Manley of Jamaica, while Jamaica Opposition leader 
Sir Alexander Bustamante cabled Prime Minister Harold Macmillan declaring that 
this curb only camouflaged color discrimination. On his return from London, 
Senator A. G. Byfield, Minister without Portfolio in the West Indies Federal Gov- 
ernment, announced that his government would protest. Brindley Benn, acting 
Premier of British Guiana, declared that this move struck at the root of Common- 
wealth solidarity. 


In an editorial entitled "Brother, Keep Out,'"' the London Times recalled 
that Britain was a country whose whole historical evolution was the result of im- 
migration, absorption, and integration of races. In the long run, it would be a 
disaster were this tradition to be abandoned. The London Sunday Times consid- 
ered that the proposed restrictions stemmed not from the ill health, criminal pro- 
pensities or unemployment of the immigrants, but from the inflow of so many peo- 





ple distinguished from the mass of their neighbors and fellow workers by a differ- 
ently colored skin. The newspaper appealed for a more rational and Christian 
state of public mind. 


On the other hand, the London Daily Telegraph remarked editorially that 
"the mother is only copying the practice of her children," an allusion to the re- 
strictions which all Commonwealth countries, including the West Indies themselves, 
impose on immigrants. In a letter to the Daily Telegraph, Sir Cyril Osborne, the 
leader of the House of Commons campaign for immigration restrictions, gave fig- 
ures to illustrate the mounting numbers of immigrants, which had been recently 
accentuated by a greatly increased flow from India and Pakistan. In a careful 
review of the entire problem, Colin Legum pointed out in the London Observer 
that Britain had not been uniquely generous over immigration. France had always 
maintained an "open door" for members of her Community despite the difficulties 
of doing so during the Algerian troubles; and the Netherlands had acted in a similar 
manner toward other members of the tripartite kingdom. 








Resulting from the likelihood of a closing door, the number of immigrants to 
Britain was rising sharply. In the first nine months of 1961, some 50,000 came 
from the West Indies compared with 47,700 for the whole of 1960. The total num- 
ber of immigrants in Great Britain from the West Indies, India, and Pakistan was 
believed to exceed 400,000. 


Jamaica. The announcement was made of a conference between the British 
Government and a delegation from the Jamaica Parliament to be held probably in 
January or February, 1962. This would settle the form of the new Jamaican con- 
stitution and would choose the date for independence. Knotty problems remained 
to be unraveled, including the future of the University College of the West Indies, 
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which has its main campus in Jamaica. Defense presented another headache, 
since the former Jamaica Regiment had been incorporated in the new West India 
Regiment. The government announced that on the date of Jamaica's secession 
from the Federation of the West Indies a Jamaica Defense Force would be estab- 
lished separate from any federal force in existence on that date. The New York 
Times reported that Manley had indicated that Jamaica after independence would 
rely upon the United States for security, since the island could not afford heavy 
defense costs. He added, however, that Cuba, less than 100 miles to the north, 
had made no attempts so far to interfere with Jamaica. 


A proposal by Premier Manley was unanimously approved in the House of 
Representatives that a select committee of the House, consisting of five members 
each from the majority People's National Party and the opposition Jamaica Labour 
Party, with Manley himself as chairman, should be formed to work out the arrange- 
ments for Jamaica's independence in 1962. Manley declared that, if he were still 
the leader of Jamaica after independence, his foreign policy would be based on a 
"positive alliance with the West," and that he would favor Commonwealth member- 
ship. 


The New York Militant declared that the recently formed People's Political 
Party (PPP), led by Millard Johnson, with a Negro nationalist program, hadplayed 
some part in the defeat of the referendum proposal. It added that in the rural areas 
which had voted heavily against federation, the popularity of Fidel Castro was high, 
a view not confirmed from other sources. However, A. L. Hendriks, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, while agreeing that the PPP had exerted some influence 
in the referendum result, noted that Johnson had recently averred that his party was 
nonracial. The London Observer remarked that it was all very well for Jamaica 
to say that it was economically viable, but that this would not be so for long, if it 
were not exporting its greatest problem—unemployment. 





Jamaica exports and imports in the first half of 1961 were valued at 31.9 
million and £37.7 million respectively, compared with figures of $28.4 million 
and £39.3 million respectively in January-June 1960. Increase in the value of ex- 
ports in 1961 was due mainly to large shipments of sugar and its derivatives, to- 
gether with bauxite, alumina, bananas and clothing; however, exports of cacao, 
coffee, and fruit juices declined significantly in 1961. Reduction of imports in 1961 
was largely the result of smaller purchases of motor vehicles and of most foodstuffs. 
Imports of capital goods, however, increased. These developments were consid- 
ered by the Industrial Development Corporation to follow a shift in credit financing 
from consumer durable goods to capital goods, resulting from the influence on the 
finance houses of the Bank of Jamaica's policies. The president of the Reynolds 
Mining Corporation, Walter L. Rice, said in Washington that Jamaica supplied 48% 
of 1960 U.S. bauxite imports. The number of tourists to Jamaica in the first eight 
months of 1961 was 157,886 as compared to 163,983 for January-August 1960. 


Trinidad. In an editorial, the London Times hoped that Trinidad would 
head the bisected federation, of which it would form half. Since Britain would be 
saved the embarrassment of the dissolution of the West Indies into a cluster of un- 
viable dependencies, it would be reasonable to make it worth while for Premier 
Eric Williams to take this course while the United States was likely to help. Speak- 
ing in Port of Spain, Williams said bluntly, ''There is no Federation today.'' Remarks 
which he made during his speech were taken to indicate that if he won the election he 
would ask independence inside the British Commonwealth, but he would not commit 
himself to any definite statement. Williams announced that the Trinidad immigra- 
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tion laws were to be revised to deal not only with the flow of people from other 
parts of the West Indies but also with foreigners who came indiscriminately or 
were sent by commercial concerns. 


Trinidad's exports and imports both reached record levels in July of BWI 
$55.8 million and BWI$57.1 million respectively (BWI$1 = $0.58). The Legisla- 
tive Council approved a bill providing for the establishment of a lubricating oil 
and grease industry, following receipt of a proposal by Texaco Ltd. to invest 
BWI$90 million in a lubricants plant. The government reached an agreement with 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation (BOAC) to acquire the BOAC majority 
interest in the British West Indian Airways (BWIA) for BWI$2.5 million. BOAC 
is to continue to take part in the operation of BWIA and will retain a 10% financial 
interest. The government said it had decided to take this step to prevent reduc- 
tion in services and personnel expected after the loss of BWI$3 million sustained 
by BWIA in the year ending March 31, 1961. 


Other Islands. More than 670 passengers and crew were evacuated from 
the Italian liner "Bianca C." when it exploded and caught fire in St. George's Har- 
bor, Grenada. One officer died of burns received and one crew member was re- 
ported missing. The burnt-out hull was towed out to sea, where it quickly sank. 
In Grenada, plans for attracting more tourists to the island were being promoted. 
By the spring of 1962 three new hotels with a combined capacity of 244 rooms will 
have been opened near St. George's. Last year a record 7,909 tourists visited the 
island. Barbados is also developing beach-front facilities especially designed for 
short-stay cruise ship passengers, of whom more than 24,000 visited the island 
last year. 





In Dominica, Chief Minister E. O. Leblanc created a sensation by announcing 
that he was in favor of scrapping the ministerial system and reducing heavy federal 
expenditure in the small islands. He also recommended that they could do without 
Administrators. 


British Guiana. On his way to Canada and the United States on a good will 
visit, Premier Cheddi Jagan of British Guiana held a press conference at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. He claimed that his country must give priority to industrializa- 
tion for ideological and for practical reasons. With a small home market of half 
a million people, British Guiana must start searching for markets. It could not 
develop on traditional lines of private enterprise for practical reasons, leaving 
out the ideological ones. He favored close economic relations with the West Indies, 
exemplified by measures such as the oils and fats and rice agreements, though he 
regretted that Trinidad, presumably for election purposes, had rejected British 
Guiana's claim for a higher price for rice as being "too extravagant." 





In Canada, Jagan had discussions with Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, 
Finance Minister Donald M. Fleming, and Foreign Minister Howard D. Green. 
Though Diefenbaker said that Jagan had made no specific request for Canadian aid, 
there was a general feeling that Canada might supply British Guiana with trained 
technicians. In Washington, however, he definitely sought technical assistance for 
his country's development. Jagan bluntly told members of the National Press Club 
in Washington, "It is not our concept of democracy which is on trial but yours," an 
approach which the Washington correspondent of the London Times described as 
"at least refreshing.'"' After defending Fidel Castro, commending satellite govern- 
ments and claiming that the Soviet Union was not an imperialist power, he made it 
quite clear that if the United States did not provide his financial requirements he 
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would seek aid from Russia. He declared himself to be an "active neutralist." 
He estimated the cost of his four-year development program at $240 million, of 
which Great Britain had promised $22 million on loan and $12 million in grants. 
How much the United States was expected to provide was not disclosed. After a 
meeting between Jagan and President Kennedy at the White House, the U.S. State 
Department announced that a commission of economists and other experts from 
the United States would proceed to British Guiana to appraise Jagan's projects. 
These included road building, hydroelectric power, and education. After the 
commission had submitted its report, the U.S. Government would decide what as- 
sistance the United States could give in financing suitable projects and would in- 
clude British Guiana in its technical assistance program. 


In the New York Times, Tad Szulc said that the U.S. administration was 
faced with a basic policy decision because of Jagan's dedication to socialism and 
his desire for active neutralism in world affairs. In a caustic editorial, the New 
York Herald Tribune remarked that Jagan was proposing to grant the United States 
the privilege of aiding his far-left regime, provided the aid was given on his terms. 
In the Philadelphia Inquirer, Victor Riesel foresaw another Cuba brewing in Brit- 
ish Guiana. He claimed that money for Jagan's campaign had been funneled through 
Cuba. Marianne Means in the San Francisco Examiner said that President Kennedy 
had tried to assess whether Jagan's fondness for Communism was based on political 
theory or on a desire for socialistic reform. Jagan, on the other hand, wanted to 
find out if the United States would give him money. On the whole, it was felt that 
Jagan had got the more satisfactory result. Courtney Sheldon assessed the situa- 
tion accurately in the Christian Science Monitor when he stated that the Kennedy 
administration knew that it was taking a calculated risk in aiding Jagan. It was 
not certain that this aid would keep British Guiana out of the Communist orbit. The 
administration was believed to see the British Guiana problem as one that would 
not be resolved for some years. 

















In Georgetown the executive of the opposition People's National Congress 
(PNC) decided to boycott British Guiana's 13-member upper house, on the grounds 
that Governor Sir Ralph Grey had refused to give the party all three Senate seats 
provided for minority political groups under the new constitution (HAR, XIV: 704). 
The PNC had polled only 1.7% less than Jagan's People's Progressive Party (PPP) 
in the general election, according to the Inter-American Labor Bulletin. 





The PPP announced that it would sponsor a new labor organization called 
the Guiana Sugar Workers Union. It was expected to cover 30,000 field and factory 
workers on 27 estates. The Sugar Producers' Association had hitherto recognized 
the Manpower Citizens' Association as the sugar workers' bargaining agent. This 
association was preparing for Jagan a document on nationalization of the sugar in- 
dustry. The government announced that it would shortly begin to recruit young 
people to be known as "'Eldorados" for pioneering work in the interior. They would 
work on terms similar to the U.S. Peace Corps. 


British Honduras. The Guatemalan Minister in London, Felipe Doroteo 
Monterroso Miranda, delivered a formal note to the Foreign Office stating that 
the frontier between Guatemala and British Honduras had been opened again (HAR, 
XIV: 705). 
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FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Following a meeting of a Council of Ministers presided over by Prime Min- 
ister Michel Debré, the French Government announced a number of projects con- 
cerning social legislation, agrarian reform, and military service in the overseas 
departments.* The projects were mainly designed to deal with the expected in- 
crease in population, estimated at 1 million in 1965 against 900,000 in 1960, and 
included plans to improve professional training facilities and measures of decen- 
tralization, with more power to prefects to make decisions without reference to 
Paris. A special form of military service would be introduced to suit the needs of 
the Antilles and French Guiana. Military training would take place in technical cen- 
ters to assist the social and economic improvement of the departments. In French 
Guiana, engineer units would be formed composed of recruits from Guadeloupe and 
Martinique. 


Under the new measures, the social legislation of the departments would be 
gradually assimilated to that of metropolitan France. Writing in Le Monde of 
Paris, Philip Decraene declared that the plan would involve an outlay of 200 mil- 
lion new francs (NF) for social insurance, family allowances, and free medical 
aid. In view of the high birth rate in the overseas departments, special clauses 
would be necessary regarding family allowances. He considered that the govern- 
ment would be better advised to widen the powers of the general councils of the 
departments rather than the powers of the prefects. Match of Guadeloupe agreed 
with this view, but it pointed out that the increased powers concerned only economic 
matters. 


During the debate on the Ministry of Co-operation's 1962 budget in the French 
National Assembly, Minister for Overseas Departments and Territories Louis 
Jacquinot affirmed that the government would continue to carry out its development 
program for the overseas departments (HAR, XIV: 805). It was estimated that ow- 
ing to the increase in population of the departments, 35,000 more people would seek 
employment by 1965. He did not think that more than 29,000 persons could find 
work in the departments themselves, and therefore the only solution was emigra- 
tion to metropolitan France, which would necessitate the emigrants' having profes- 
sional training. Funds were appropriated for this purpose in the budget. 


During the debate, several speeches were made in opposition to the plan for 
a special form of military service. Rapporteur André Burlot regretted that no 
provision had been made for recruits to spend part of their service in metropolitan 
France. Deputy Emmanuel Véry of Martinique declared that it was a "political 
and psychological mistake" to send recruits from the Antilles to French Guiana, 
while Claude Roux pointed out that although the basic idea of specially-adapted mil- 
itary service was a good one, the Antilleans were likely to regard their being 
drafted to Guiana as a sort of forced labor rather than an engineering operation. 
Véry stated that the situation in his department was not "explosive" but warned 
that if the government through mistakes and indifference made itself the passive 
accomplice of subversive elements, the situation would deteriorate very rapidly 
into a revolt against injustice. Médard Albrand expressed his alarm at the contin- 
ued deficit in the trade balance of Guadeloupe. 


Pierre Henault asked for a special status for French Guiana, and Aimé Cé- 
saire (Martinique) intimated he would vote against the budget, on the grounds that 





* 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, French Guiana, and Réunion. 
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the government had refused to grant Martinique equal social rights with metropol- 
itan France and to give priority to a reform program leading to self-government 
within the French framework. Secretary of State Jean de Broglie stated that in 
the overseas departments the present policy of departmentalization adapted to lo- 
cal needs would be pursued. He intimated that a bill would shortly be brought in 
covering a complete reform of the social welfare system of the departments. The 
Assembly adopted the budget, under which the overseas departments would re- 
ceive 154.2 million NF in direct economic aid in 1962, as compared to 90.3 mil- 
lion NF in 1961. (In addition, they also receive aid in the form of special loans 
directly from the Treasury, which does not appear in the budget, as well as in- 
directly through the sale of products to France at prices above the average in the 
world markets.) The budget of the Ministry of Education for 1962 envisaged an 
expenditure of 25,950,000 NF in new buildings alone for the overseas departments, 
not including equipment or recurrent expenditure. 


The French Government established a subsidy for the creation of new indus- 
tries and the expansion of existing industries in the overseas departments. To 
qualify for the subsidy, the new investment would have to contribute to the eco- 
nomic and social development of the department concerned and would have to cre- 
ate at least ten new full-time permanent jobs. The Minister of State upon recom- 
mendation of a local departmental investment committee would determine the award 
of a subsidy and its amount, up to a maximum of 30% of the projected new invest- 
ment. 


A delegation from the Constitutional Law Commission of the National As- 
sembly (HAR, XIV: 805), headed by Jacques Maziol, continued its visit to the de- 
partments to exchange views with the general councils and to obtain information to 
promote the application of legislation in force in metropolitan France to the over- 
seas departments. In Guadeloupe, Senator Lucien Bernier raised the question of 
juvenile delinquents, who had to share prison accommodation with adults. Maziol 
promised to give this matter early consideration. Bernier and Councillor Omer 
Ninine asked that the agrarian reform program (HAR, XIV: 805-6) be implemented 
as soon as possible, as the sale of land by large proprietors was reducing the 
eventual effectiveness of the measure. Maziol said that the necessary enactment 
would be made shortly and that 15 million NF had already been appropriated for 
this purpose. He said, however, that it was a project which required previous 
psychological preparation and agricultural training for those who would be allo- 
cated land under the program in order to draw the maximum benefit from the 
scheme. 


At a press conference in Montreal, Henri Joseph, director of tourism for 
Martinique, presented a five-year plan for the development of tourism in the An- 
tilles. The runway of the airport at Fort-de- France would be lengthened to ac- 
commodate Caravelles on direct flights from Miami, New York, and later Montreal. 
The southwest coast of Martinique would be developed as a tourist resort, with a 
total of 500 hotel rooms. Joseph said he hoped Martinique would attract French 
Canadian tourists particularly. 


Writing in Le Radio-Presse of French Guiana, J. Hauger pointed out how 
much further ahead that department was than neighboring Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 
The latter had no social welfare system, and the general standard of living was 
much lower. Racially, Surinam seemed to be much less well-integrated, as was 
evidenced by the racial background of the political parties. The schools were 
generally denominational, and consequently 'creolization,"' which begins at an 
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early age in the government schools of French Guiana, did not take place in 
Surinam. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curagao and Aruba. Writing in the San Juan Star, Harold J. Lidin com- 
mented that the Netherlands West Indies enjoyed an autonomy which "many an 
impatient Mufioz-follower frets for."' Both the Netherlands West Indies and Puerto 
Rico, he noted, had a similar control over their internal affairs, but the Dutch 
islands had a much greater influence in foreign affairs than Puerto Rico, since 
the Netherlands Antilles delegate at the Hague had a veto on foreign policy matters 
affecting his area. In economic matters also the Dutch islands had greater power 
than Puerto Rico. 





Sylvius G. M. Rozendal, Curagao Commissioner for Economic Affairs and 
Finance, announced his government's ten-year program, which included plans for 
a $100 million investment in bridges, airports, harbor development and other fa- 
cilities, to pave the way for large-scale investment by U.S. and European business. 
Enlarged accommodation for passengers and freight handling was being built at 
Plesman Airport at Curagao, while the harbor was being deepened to take ships of 
up to 45,000 deadweight tons. A $7,500,000 bridge was being built across the har- 
bor entrance dividing Willemstad, the capital. Five new hotels would be built, with 
a total of over 800 rooms. Curagao would also offer a new and very attractive tax 
and financial incentive program. Rozendal stated that Holland would supply two- 
thirds of the capital for the project; it was expected that one-third would be a gift, 


one-third a low-cost loan and the remainder raised locally. Rozendal added that 
Curagao expected a favorable decision "very soon" on its application to enter the 
European Common Market. This would be an added advantage for U.S. concerns 
with substantial investments in the island wishing to gain access to the European 
market. 


A group of Dutch industrialists under the chairmanship of F. J. M. Thiel 
visited the Netherlands Antilles to investigate investment opportunities (HAR, XIV: 
329). Their published report concluded that owing to political stability and lack of 
labor strife the investment climate was good. The mission envisaged the territo- 
ries as a very useful go-between for the European and U.S. markets and advised 
promotion of the tourist industry. Among other points, the mission considered 
that the high wages in Curagao and Aruba were not conducive to the establishment 
of industries and endangered the solution of the problem of full employment. It 
recommended investigating the possibilities of attracting Antillean personnel for 
Dutch industries. The Echo of Aruba welcomed the report, although it did not 
agree that high wages were necessarily a barrier. What mattered was productiv- 
ity and value for money. 





Surinam. Egon Kaskeline in the Christian Science Monitor claimed that 
the Netherlands might well give up Surinam, as it had just handed over Dutch New 
Guinea to United Nations authority. Although he admitted that Surinam had pros- 
pered under Dutch administration and its political groups had frequently expressed 
their loyalty to the Dutch crown, he said the territory wanted to control its own 
foreign policy and become a member of the United Nations in its own right (HAR, 
XIV: 329). It also wanted, he added, to be free from ties with such organizations 
as NATO, Benelux, and the European Common Market. Repercussions of Jagan's 
election success in neighboring British Guiana were also being felt, and Surinam 
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political leaders, Kaskeline claimed, felt that they might be denounced as "imperi- 
alist tools" by their aggressive neighbors. Vor Elkaar described the admittance 
of Surinam to membership of the Caribbean Organization as a “historic event." 


At the opening of the annual Surinam Trade Fair, Governor J. van Tilburg 
stressed the importance to Surinam of international connections. Several over- 
seas countries exhibited at the fair. It was announced that Surinam would issue 
two stamps in memory of Dag Hammarskjéld. It would be the first country to do 
so. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Congressional Debate on Constitutional Guarantees and New Regulatory Law. 
Challenged by repeated demands from the leftist opposition parties Unién Republi- 
cana Democratica (URD), Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR), and the 
Communist Party for the restitution of constitutional guarantees suspended since 
November 1960 (HAR, XIII: 804), President R6mulo Betancourt took his govern- 
ment's case to the Venezuelan people in a series of television and radio speeches. 
He reminded Venezuelans of the several attempted coups by rightist military ele- 
ments in 1961 (HAR, XIV: 515-6) and of the increased terrorism in Caracas in 
recent months (HAR, XIV: 706-7). Meanwhile, congressmen of the two parties 
constituting the coalition government—Accién Democratica (AD) and COPEI 
(Christian Socialist Party)—worked behind the scenes to maneuver a new law reg- 
ulating political activity into congressional debate. The AD and COPEI congress- 
men made their most deft political move in the Chamber of Deputies, when they 
unexpectedly voted in favor of a URD proposal to have the Senate debate the resti- 
tution of constitutional guarantees. AD and COPEI support was unexpected since 
it seemed to reflect doubt regarding the government's right to maintain a suspen- 
sion of guarantees over so long a period. However, as part of the debate on con- 
stitutional guarantees, AD and COPEI congressmen subsequently presented to 
Congress the new law on political activity. Shouts of protest came from all oppo- 
sition parties, including the recently-formed centrist party Movimiento Republi- 
cano Progresista (MRP—HAR, XIV: 807), and URD leader Jévito Villalba exploded: 
"i Fraud, fraud, fraud!" According to the opposition, the Betancourt government 
was using the new law as part of a scheme to return with the right hand what it 
later would take back with the left. 





As made public in the Caracas daily El Nacional, the new law in some ways 
did resemble such a left hand: some of the main points of the law easily could 
lead to a continued suspension of constitutional guarantees. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to AD spokesmen, the law would serve to protect all political parties from be- 
ing hamstrung by public disorder. The law provided the following regulations: to 
be legal, a political party must have at least 7,000 members, must register with 
the national election board Consejo Supremo Electoral, and must renew its regis- 
tration with the board every six years (the MRP, with less than 7,000 members, 
was Officially recognized by the Federal District government in Caracas at the 
end of September); any political pact or alliance for the purpose of winning an elec- 
tion must be registered with the election board at least 60 days before the election 
takes place (the next national election is scheduled for 1963); public demonstrations 
and meetings may be held only within 12 months of the end of the term of the admin- 
istration in power (Betancourt's five-year term expires in March 1964), and no two 
parties may demonstrate in the same place at the same time; any political party 
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wishing to hold a public meeting must register its intentions with the appropriate 
civil authority at least 48 hours before the meeting takes place; no party may use 
radio, television, and other media of mass communication for political purposes 
except during the 12 months preceding the end of the term of the administration in 
power; and finally, the President or political parties in power may not be "disre- 
spectfully attacked" (presumably an attempt to reduce the malicious slander di- 
rected at President Betancourt and to prevent the recurrence of such slander in 
future years). 


On October 20 the debate over constitutional guarantees was suspended for 
want of a quorum. Many observers believed that AD and COPEI congressmen 
were huddling with Betancourt to draft a dramatic renewal of all constitutional 
guarantees except those for public demonstrations and meetings. However, after 
the weekend, Congress was in session again and the debate continued, apparently 
with no decisions having been made. 


Relations with Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and Peru. The deterioration 
of Venezuela's relations with Cuba (HAR, XIV: 421, 619, 708) formally came toa 
head on October 25 when Venezuela voted in favor of the modified Peruvian pro- 
posal to discuss Cuba in the Organization of American States (OAS). Explaining 
Venezuela's vote, Foreign Minister Marcos Falcén Bricefio said: 'The Cuban 
Government is a threat to the stability of democracy in the Hemisphere... itis a 
negation of the democratic system."' Falcén Bricefio made it clear that Venezuela 
was against any unilateral intervention but favored some kind of collective action 
against Cuba. On October 31 reports reached Caracas that on the previous day in 
a television and radio speech Cuban Foreign Minister Radl Roa had accused Vene- 





zuela of being "a pawn of North American imperialism" and of having been pres- 
sured by the United States into supporting the Peruvian proposal. This latest of 
Cuban insults left Venezuelan-Cuban relations strained to the breaking point at 
month's end. 


In the face of mounting pressures from the United States, COPEI, and the 
Venezuelan military to break with Cuba, the Betancourt government had been try- 
ing to maintain its admittedly difficult relationship with Cuba, largely because 
there were many students and some workers in Venezuela who were fanatically de- 
voted to the Cuban Revolution. Moreover, the government did not wish to appear 
to be controlled by the United States. 


On October 6 the Foreign Ministry cabled the Inter-American Commission 
on Human Rights of the OAS Venezuela's condemnation of the Cuban Government's 
executions of political rebels; at the same time, AD vice-president Luis Beltran 
Prieto asserted that no severing of diplomatic relations would be forthcoming. 

The government was still concerned about the 72 political refugees left in the 
Venezuelan Embassy in Havana after the release of some 200 refugees in Septem- 
ber (HAR, XIV: 808). Cuba granted additional safe-conduct passes during October, 
and by month's end only 48 refugees, including Cuban ex-President Manuel Urrutia 
Lleé and his family, remained. Moreover, the government was extremely con- 
cerned about the increase in terrorist activity in Caracas, which culminated at the 
end of the month in a series of raids upon the homes of Cuban exiles. One car car- 
rying a time bomb exploded within 33 feet of a housing development containing 47 
Cuban exiles, and numerous bombs were detonated by pro-Castro agitators near 
the homes of other Cuban exiles. 
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The Venezuelan Government was as much concerned by the Dominican Re- 
public's assistance to rightist agitators as it was by the Cuban Government's as- 
sistance to leftists. Falcén State officials uncovered a cache of arms and a power- 
ful radio transmitter in a Cabure farm on October 9. The cache reportedly was to 
be used in a plot to overthrow the Betancourt regime by followers of ex-dictator 
(1949-58) Marcos Pérez Jiménez and agents of the Dominican Republic's late dic- 
tator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. Three days later Foreign Minister Falcén Bricefio 
met with President Kennedy in Washington and reiterated Venezuela's insistence 
that sanctions against the Dominican Republic passed in August 1960 (HAR, XIII: 
536) be maintained. 


With political tempers so high, it was only to be expected that some inno- 
cent, amicable country would accidentally become involved in the Caribbean polit- 
ical turmoil. When five military prisoners implicated in rightist rebellions against 
the Betancourt regime escaped from the Armed Forces Hospital in Caracas, the 
Peruvian Embassy found itself the unfortunate recipient of seekers of political asy- 
lum. The dramatic escape was marked by an exchange of gunfire between the 
prisoners and Venezuelan Army and police forces. One hospital guard was killed 
and three others wounded; the embassy's windows were smashed, and one embassy 
official was scarred from having been hauled through the jagged glass. Venezuela 
demanded that Peru turn over the five military prisoners and three civilians in- 
volved in the escape. Peruvian Ambassador Pedro Ugarteche y Tizé6n (a cousin of 
Peruvian President Manuel Prado Ugarteche) protested to the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment that the Venezuelan Army and police violence during the incident constituted 
"an act unprecedented in the history of Peruvian diplomacy and possibly with few 
other parallels in the annals of International Law."' Peruvian Foreign Minister 
Luis Alvarado Garrido demanded that Venezuela grant safe-conduct passes to the 
eight political refugees. Venezuela refused. Angered by this refusal and believ- 
ing that the whole incident "could have been avoided," Ambassador Ugarteche y 
Tiz6n resigned. Some observers believed that he was upset by Alvarado Garrido's 
handling of the case. Meanwhile, Alvarado Garrido flew to New York and dis- 
cussed the incident with Falc6n Bricefio. By the end of October the tensions be- 
tween Venezuela and Peru had eased, and although no decision had been reached 
on the fate of the eight refugees, relations (traditionally very friendly) appeared 
to be back to normal. 


New Development Minister. Godofredo Gonzalez gave up his duties as COPEI 
party whip in the Chamber of Deputies to replace Lorenzo Fernandez as Development 
Minister. Venezuela's economic recession, Gonzalez said, was one "of a psycho- 
logical character," and if confidence could be restored to the business community, 
the flight of capital abroad would not only cease but would reverse itself, and capi- 
tal would return to home industries. This was noble optimism for the representa- 
tive of a government which only a year and a half earlier had announced that it was 
receiving its first and last foreign loan (HAR, XIII: 255). The Cabinet change was 
the most peaceful of twelve changes which had occurred since Betancourt took of- 
fice and was the first instance of a COPEI Minister's resigning. Fernandez re- 
signed because of poor health but planned to return to the Senate. 





Budget Proposals and Foreign Loans. Shortly after the convening of Con- 
gress on October 2 for its regular October-November session, Finance Minister 
Andrés German Otero introduced for debate the preliminary drafts of the 1962 bud- 
get. The proposed budget totaled 5,942 million bolivares (3.35 bolivares = $1, of- 
ficial rate), of which 620 million would be covered by treasury bond issues and the 
rest by the ordinary income of the government (mainly from oil). Otero announced 
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that the domestic debt accumulated from previous budgetary deficits had reached 
2,961 million bolivares, 75% of which would come due in the next three years. 
Moreover, 1,117 million bolivares of the debt, or 20% of the proposed budget, was 
due in 1962 alone. Of the rest of the budget, a whopping 45% was allocated for 
bureaucracy expenses, 23% for national investments (industries, development pro- 
grams, and the like), and 11% for obligations to the states. Because only 23% was 
scheduled for investments, there was much criticism from the political opposition 
parties. Venezuela continued to utilize long-term foreign loans to finance national 
development programs. In October the agrarian reform program obtained a $10 
million loan from Alliance for Progress funds, and the national steel mill La Side- 
rargica obtained a $30 million credit from the Italian national bank Instituto Mobi- 
liario Italiano to help pay off its debts to the Innocenti Company, which had con- 
structed the mill (HAR, XII: 611). 


Advances in Petroleum. The Ministry of Mines and Petroleum decided to 
remove the restriction on the depth to which private companies could drill in con- 
cession areas adjacent to national reserves. The decision was expected to help 
correct the recent decline in exploration activity (HAR, XIV: 809) and to encourage 
teamwork between private companies and the state-owned oil enterprise Corpora- 
cién Venezolana del Petréleo (CVP) in well-drilling. The political opposition par- 
ties, however, believed that the decision was in effect the granting of another con- 
cession to the private companies. The CVP announced that its third well, begun 
in August (HAR, XIV: 710), would have a depth of 17,000 feet. The second CVP 
well, completed in August, was a double producer with parallel production pipes 
and an initial production of 5,000 bbls. a day. Overall petroleum production in the 
first nine months of 1961 averaged 2.9 million bbls. daily, according to the Minis- 
try of Mines and Petroleum, compared to 2.86 million bbls. in the same period of 
1960, an increase of 1.4%. 





Encouraged by these advances, Minister of Mines and Petroleum Juan Pablo 
Pérez Alfonzo predicted that petroleum production in 1961 would exceed that of 
1960 by 2.8% and that foreign company profits would be 14% of capital invested, 
an increase of 330 million bolivares over those of 1960. The government would 
receive 200 million bolivares of the increase. The profit increase for the foreign 
companies would be the first one since 1958, when they netted a profit of 17% 
(HAR, XIV: 809). Pérez Alfonzo pointed to increased production, stabilized prices, 
and reduced labor costs as the causes of the upturn in the petroleum industry. 


Meanwhile, the industry was concerned with two familiar problems: U.S. 
import restrictions and Soviet competition (HAR, XIV: 809). In Washington, where 
U.S. petroleum lobbyists had continued their high-pressure protectionist activities 
in the recent session of the U.S. Congress, Venezuelan Ambassador to the United 
States José Antonio Mayobre fought hard, but unsuccessfully, to obtain an agree- 
ment on lower import restrictions. Pérez Alfonzo was hopeful, however, that 
Soviet competition would not be as serious an impediment in coming months. In- 
creased demands within the Soviet Union and a desire for higher petroleum earn- 
ings presumably would lead Russia to raise its petroleum prices. The president 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Monroe Jackson Rathbone, asserted 
that Soviet petroleum exports in 1961 would be 45% higher than those of 1960 and 
that the exports to the Free World already totaled 600,000 bbls. daily and probably 
would reach a million bbls. daily in 1965. 
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COLOMBIA 


Coup Plot and State of Siege. An abortive attempt by Lieutenant Enrique 
Escobar Gutiérrez to establish a revolutionary force in the Llanos Orientales re- 
sulted in the curbing of political activity and elicited leftist declamations against 
the National Front government. The tragic episode began in the early hours of 
October 11 when Escobar Gutiérrez aided the escape of ex-Lieutenant Alberto 
Cendales Campuzano from the Armor School Prison in Bogota* and set out for the 
llanos with 130 Antioquian recruits. The recruits had received only the basic rudi- 
ments of military instruction, and without qualified noncommissioned officers to 
lead them, they resembled little more than a band of renegades. Initially the 130 
men were totally ignorant of their part in the plan and thought the move-out was a 
tactical exercise. However, when the plot was revealed to them, four of the re- 
cruits deserted, made their way back to their unit, and informed their superiors. 
This prompted rapid pursuit by government forces which, with the aid of helicop- 
ters and fighter planes, located the rebel band and cut off their route of advance. 
An accident on the road at Guasca (Cundinamarca) seriously injured Cendales 
Campuzano and caused the column to halt for medical aid, enabling the pursuing 
forces to isolate them. Colonel Héctor Sabogal handled the situation with admira- 
ble restraint, capturing all of the insurgents except Escobar Gutiérrez, who was 
killed by his former Military Academy classmate, Lieutenant Agustin Suarez 
Afanador, while resisting arrest. The news of the attempted coup had circulated 
rapidly throughout Bogota, permitting news correspondents to be on the scene for 
the "kill." The more-than-adequate television and press coverage gave the leftist 
opposition an excuse to condemn the National Front government once again, this 
time for staging the whole affair as a pretext for decreeing martial law, which 
would stifle the political campaigning of the opposition. 





This rebellion, coupled with a series of altercations that had seethed through- 
out the country in past months (HAR, XIV: 814), caused President Alberto Lleras 
Camargo to decree a nation-wide state of siege in Colombia. He stated that this 
step was necessary in order that the economy of the nation should not falter on the 
eve of receiving loans under the Alliance for Progress and that peace be maintained 
in the face of subversive leftist plots. The new decree, however, did not deny the 
citizens all their constitutional rights but would be enforced only in those instances 
where public order was endangered. The Liberal Bogota daily El Tiempo hired 
lawyers to determine whether the state of siege denied workers the right to strike. 
The lawyers decided that if a strike were not prejudicial to public order, it would 
not be affected. 


Opposition factions vigorously attacked the government censorship of the 
national communications systems, since it completely stifled their ability to reach 
mass audiences for political campaigning. The government, however, maintained 
the right to control the national radio and television systems, as these media, if 
improperly used, could do more damage than public demonstrations. Alfonso 
Lépez Michelsen, leader of the Movimiento Revolucionario Liberal (MRL), charged 
that Communications Minister Esmeralda Arboleda de Uribe had unduly censured 
radio broadcasts. The charge arose when Sra. Arboleda de Uribe rejected a re- 
quest to broadcast taped speeches delivered to the Bogota MRL youth group Las 





“A former follower of ex-dictator (1953-57) General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, 
Lieutenant Cendales Campuzano was court martialed and imprisoned for his part 
in the May 1958 plot to kidnap the post-Rojas junta and the then-Presidential-candi- 
date Alberto Lleras Camargo, and for other revolutionary activities (HAR, XI: 267). 
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Juventudes del MRL. The Communications Minister stated that she had denied 

the request because it was purely political in nature and contrary to the Presi- 
dent's decree. Lépez Michelsen then requested that the Asociacién Interamericana 
de Radiodifusi6n (AIR) intervene in order to "guarantee broadcasting freedom." 
While the opposition charged politicking as the reason for the infringements on the 
communication rights, the radio stations supported the government's action, de- 
claring that the censorship was negligible and that they only had to present their 
news briefs to the government for anti-agitation proofing. The only other action 
regarding communication systems was governmental monitoring in order to detect 
and correct breaches of policy. 


Congressman Carlos Arturo Torres Poveda presented a foredoomed motion 
to the House of Representatives demanding that the government explain why a meas- 
ure as "extreme" as the nation-wide state of siege was invoked to combat subver- 
sion. Congressman R6mulo Gonzalez Trujillo, member of the opposition Conserv- 
ative faction led by former President (1950-53) Laureano G6mez, seconded the 
proposal but amended it by calling for a full investigation of the Escobar Gutiérrez 
episode. Gonzdélez Trujillo charged that Escobar Gutiérrez was "assassinated" in 
order to prevent him from telling the names of the officers who instigated the coup 
plot. 


It would appear that the arguments proposed by the opposition had merit, 
since the National Front government had ended the political activities of former 
dictator Rojas Pinilla (see below), had censured the country's communications 
systems, and had halted all political campaigning in the nation by invoking Arti- 
cle 1 of President Lleras Camargo's state of siege decree. This article forbids 
political parties the right to hold meetings or rallies. Although this applied to 
both the coalition and opposition parties, the latter would be more seriously af- 
fected because they had not yet begun their formal campaigning in preparation for 
the coming March and May 1962 general elections (HAR, XIV: 522). 


The state of siege action by the President was supported, as a necessary 
evil, by the Liberal-controlled labor organization Confederacién de Trabajadores 
de Colombia (CTC), the Juventud Liberal de Colombia (JLC), the Bogota dailies 
El Tiempo and El Espectador, the Antioquia daily El Correo, the radio broad- 
casting companies, and the coalition-supporting Conservative faction led by ex- 
President (1946-50) Mariano Ospina Pérez. As a result of the favorable pro- 
nouncements by this "representative" group, the government claimed that its 
actions in the crisis were supported by the Colombian populace. 


Coalition Presidential Candidate. Opinions seemed to vary on the exact 
method, but it appeared that the participants in the coalition government reached 
an agreement in October on the procedures for choosing the 1962 presidential can- 
didate.* The Laureanista daily El Siglo reported that, after many consultations 
among Liberal Party leader and Presidential Designate (Vice President) Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo, Ospina Pérez, and various Ospinista faction leaders, it was de- 
cided that the Ospinistas would submit a list of five possible candidates to Lleras 
Restrepo. The Presidential Designate would then present the list to a special 








*Under the National Front coalition arrangement, the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Parties must alternate in the Presidency until 1974. Since the current Presi- 
dent is a Liberal, the next one must by law be a Conservative. Since the Laurea- 
nista Conservatives lost their congressional majority to the Ospinistas in the 1960 
elections, they had refused to cooperate with the coalition government. Therefore, 
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Liberal assembly to be held in Cali on November 4 for study and approval of the 
five choices. The national convention of the Liberal Party, tentatively scheduled 
for the end of November, would select one of the five, and the Ospinista national 
convention in turn would approve the candidate, thus giving him the complete back- 
ing of the coalition government. Announcement of the final choice would be with- 
held until January 20, 1962. 


After an intense referendum among their members, the Ospinista Conserva- 
tives chose as two of their five preliminary candidates Treasury Minister Misael 
Pastrana Borrero and 1958 Presidential hopeful Guillermo Le6én Valencia. A final 
decision was not reached as to the other three selections. Some observers singled 
out Pastrana Borrero as the most likely choice, and his resignation from the Cabi- 
net in late October indicated that he was definitely in the race. However, two Ospi- 
nista faction leaders from Cauca Department insisted that the Liberals had already 
accepted Valencia as the coalition candidate. Ospina Pérez reportedly suggested 
that this was possible. 


Later in the month El Tiempo analyzed the situation but slightly contradicted 
El Siglo, stating that there were three schools of thought as to who would be pre- 
sented to the Liberal Party for selection: one claimed that Valencia was the only 
logical candidate; a second suggested that Pastrana Borrero and Valencia would 
both be submitted; and a third felt that there would be a list of eight or ten promi- 
nent Ospinista Conservatives, including, of course, Pastrana Borrero and Valencia. 


Candidates from the Laureanista Conservative faction and the MRL had not 
yet been announced. Ospina Pérez stated that he still had hopes for a reconcilia- 
tion with the Laureanistas, but no indication of this came from Laureano G6émez. 
The Laureanista leader, who retired from politics in March 1960 but resumed 
command of his faction in early 1961, was the main contender for the Laureanista 
candidacy. The Laureanistas hoped to regain a majority in Congress in the March 
1962 elections, which would indicate that their presidential candidate would have 
the support of a majority of the nation's Conservatives over an Ospinista Conserva- 
tive. L6pez Michelsen was also expected to announce his long-predicted candidacy 
(HAR, XIV: 235). Although it would be impossible for him to assume the Presidency 
even if elected (according to the alternation amendment), Lépez Michelsen appar- 
ently hoped to win a popular mandate, justifying a forceful overthrow of the legally- 
elected Conservative government. 


Rojas Pinilla Silenced. Ex-dictator Rojas Pinilla continued his political 
activity in early October (HAR, XIV: 812). During his visit to several towns in 
Huila Department, he violated orders of the departmental government and agree- 
ments with some of his local followers to speak only in closed rooms, and addressed 
crowds in the open, causing minor disturbances and some injuries. In Cali, where 
a near-riot accompanied his arrival, he sharply criticized the National Front gov- 
ernment and the clergy, saying, "If the government takes me from the regular road 
which we are following, we will take the short cut of revolution [against the govern- 
ment, which] crushes the people when they say they are hungry and call for justice." 
His revolution, he continued, would be at the cost of only a little blood, a few lives, 
and slight trouble for Colombia. 








the National Front-backed candidate could only be an Ospinista Conservative. The 
Laureanistas also intended to run a candidate, however, as did the MRL. 
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In answer to the query made in September by Bogoté Mayor Jorge Gaitan 
Cortés as to the legality of Rojas Pinilla's organization of the Alianza Nacional 
Popular (ANAPO) and his active campaigning, Justice Minister Vicente Laverde 
Aponte replied that he had conducted an intensive study to determine whether hold- 
ing or organizing meetings and demonstrations could be legally classified as a ''po- 
litical right, '' what the legal procedure should be to prevent a person denied this 
right (as Rojas Pinilla had been) from engaging in such political activity, and what 
punishment would be commensurate with the infraction. The Justice Minister 
quoted extensively from the constitution and the penal code, showing, apparently 
beyond a doubt, that Rojas Pinilla had been violating the law by his political activ- 
ity. The police were instructed to prevent a recurrence of such activity by the 
ex- dictator. 


Writing in the Liberal anti-coalition Bogota weekly La Nueva Prensa, Al- 
berto Zalamea, whose anti-U.S. stand on the Cuban issue had caused him to be 
relieved of his duties as managing editor of the Liberal Bogota weekly Semana, 
labeled the entire case against Rojas Pinilla as "morally invalid," since true 
justice must be impartially administered, and the ex-dictator's judges (the Senate) 
were anything but impartial. Furthermore, Zalamea stated that the National Front 
government was being quite realistic in considering the ex-dictator's increasing 
activity and popularity as a threat to its power and to public order. Zalamea 
claimed that, at the time of Rojas Pinilla's overthrow, he was used as a scapegoat 
to cleanse the consciences of those of his former supporters who believed that his 
ideas and methods of governing had been eliminated from the political scene. How- 
ever, after nearly four years under the coalition government, these same people 
now realized that the supposedly democratic way was not so different from dicta- 
torship. Zalamea compared the administrations of Rojas Pinilla and Lleras Ca- 
margo, stating that both had established states of siege, each had accused the other 
of causing confusion and disorder by the way he governed, and both had blamed 
Communist elements for the lack of national progress. In short, the two men were 
quite similar, and Zalamea concluded by suggesting that Lleras Camargo might 
come to the same end as Rojas Pinilla—he would be overthrown and condemned by 
his former followers. 





Foot-and- Mouth Disease Investigation. A serious outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease had appeared at the beginning of January among the cattle herds in 
Huila Department. Some 250,000 head of cattle had been infected, totaling more 
than half the cattle in the department. Many animals had become ill in spite of 
vaccination, and this resulted in the launching of an investigation by a commission 
of veterinarians appointed in July by the Ministry of Agriculture. The commission 
reported in October that the vaccine produced by the Instituto Zooprofilactico Co- 
lombiano was effective and completely safe. The published reports blamed the 
spread of the disease on the improper use of the vaccine by ranchers, many of 
whom had not vaccinated their herds on the established schedule (every six months). 
In some cases the animals had not been inoculated beyond the initial injection, and 
in others the ranchers had failed to use the government-provided serum. The fla- 
grant indifference of the cattle-raisers in implementing the preventive medicine 
program was attributed to the absence of foot-and-mouth disease in Huila Depart- 
ment since 1955. 





As a result of the tragic consequences in Huila (which would undoubtedly 
lose at least 50% of its herds), an intensive campaign was initiated to inoculate 
cattle throughout Colombia. It was hoped that the further spread of the disease, 
at present confined principally to the Huila area, would be prevented by such a 
concentrated inoculation program. 
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Request for U.S. Loans. Treasury Minister Pastrana Borrero presented 
to Congress his plan for increasing foreign loans. If approved, the plan would 
bring the grand total of U.S.-financed loans to Colombia to about $350 million. 
Under the terms of the Alliance for Progress program, each country seeking funds 
was to present a tabulation of its needs (HAR, XIV: 752). 





In accordance with Alliance procedures, Pastrana Borrero's bill was a com- 
plete résumé of his country's efforts to effect necessary social and economic de- 
velopment. It dealt with such diversified projects as housing, public school con- 
struction, water systems for irrigation, hydroelectric projects, construction and 
improvement of highways and railroads, and the expansion of the synthetic fertilizer 
industry. 


Through October 1961 the government had already contracted foreign loans 
(almost entirely from the United States) amounting to $188.9 million.* Pastrana 
Borrero's proposed bill requested approval of an additional $166.1 million, which 
he claimed would be adequate to meet the development plans of the government. 
Complete analysis of the proposals was assigred to the economic organization 
Consejo Nacional de Politica Econédmica, which was to study the adequacy of the 
bill under the terms of the Alliance for Progress and also with a view to the coun- 
try's ability to handle such an increased financial obligation. The council's chief 
concern was the problem of the effect that these loans would have on the national 
debt (announced as $174 million). According to the Treasury Minister, the new 
loans would not endanger the financial stability of the country; the lack of sufficient 
funds within Colombia demanded the maximum use of foreign money. 


ECUADOR 


Subversive Plot Crushed: Upheaval Feared. Harassed by weeks of strikes 
and disorder, the government of José Maria Velasco Ibarra claimed on October 16 
that it had uncovered and crushed what it termed a vast revolutionary conspiracy 
to overthrow the government. The plot, which was to have exploded at midnight, 
involved an attempt to install Vice President Carlos Julio Arosemena Monroy as 
President following a nation-wide uprising to be led by legislators, students, and 
workers. The center of operations was Quevedo, a town southwest of Quito, 
where the chief conspirator, retired Colonel César Paredes, chairman of the city 
council, was arrested. Among others jailed on the orders of Interior Minister 
Jaime del Castillo Alvarez were two members of the Chamber of Deputies, Isaac 
Bucaram and Abraham Romero, who belonged to the multi-factioned government 
opposition. Their arrest was immediately denounced as unconstitutional by Con- 
gress, whose members traditionally enjoy immunity. At a press conference, 
Defense Minister Enrique Ponce Luque displayed weapons of 'Communist manu- 
facture" consisting of five machine guns, six old rifles, 42 homemade grenades, 
and a few hundred cartridges. Among the articles were packets of propaganda, 
including Ernesto ("Che") Guevara's book on guerrilla warfare and leaflets an- 
nouncing the overthrow of President Velasco Ibarra by Arosemena. The Interior 
Minister warned that the government was prepared to use whatever force was nec- 
essary against subversive activities. 





Meanwhile, government troops had their hands full dispersing street corner 
political rallies led by university students belonging to the Federacién de Estudian- 





. 
Authorized under Public Law 123, approved by Congress in 1959. 
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tes Universitarios del Ecuador (FEUE). The FEUE, which openly supported Aro- 
semena, instigated student riots to demand the resignation of Velasco Ibarra and 
his “unconstitutional regime." Brandishing cudgels, student rioters in Cuenca, 
Gur yacuil, and Quito clashed with saber-swinging police. Finally, the government 
dec| ved a general state of siege and banned all public meetings. The Army as- 
sumed control in the major cities, and an uneasy quiet settled over most of the 
country. 


In Congress, however, bitter debate raged between supporters of Aroseme- 
na (also president of Congress) and Velasquista legislators. The controversy 
centered around the arrest of Bucaram and Romero; although they were released, 
grumblings continued about the "dictatorship of Velasco Ibarra." Velasquista 
views were reinforced by a rock-and-bottle-heaving gallery of civil servants, re- 
portedly pressed into attendance by the government to shout down anti-government 
congressmen. The uproar ended in gunfire, with the first shots coming from the 
boisterous spectators. The congressmen took cover under desks. In the ensuing 
volley of bullets, Arosemena grabbed his chair and, using it as a shield, fired his 
revolver wildly at the ceiling and fled. He claimed that "Velasco Ibarra's hired 
goons" did the shooting and that it was not the first attempt to assassinate him. 
Earlier, he declared, a bomb had exploded in the patio of his home. He suggested 
that the President be impeached. Nicolas Valdano Raffo, president of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, rejected Arosemena's accusations, stating: ‘I don't know where 
the president of Congress gets the notion that the President of the Republic has 
ordered his assassination." In reply to the Vice President's charges, Velasco 
Ibarra fumed: "A few envious, bitter, and ambitious politicians have converted 
the Congress into a revolutionary tribunal which fails completely to respect con- 
stitutional law and morality." He termed the national situation "delicate" but 
added that the patriotism of the people would save the country from anarchy. 


The Velasco Ibarra-Arosemena clash came after months of bitter verbal 
feuding initiated when, against Velasco Ibarra's wishes, the Vice President flew 
off to Moscow during Adlai Stevenson's June visit to Ecuador (HAR, XIV: 528). 
Arosemena, who was once national chief of the Velasquista movement, had been 
accused of strong Communist sympathies and was known to have a great deal of 
support among leftist groups. 


In a resolution passed after the gunfire episode, Congress made no mention 
of Arosemena's suggestion of impeachment. The resolution instead demanded that 
the President "cease provocations that affect public tranquillity." It urged him to 
"proceed along constitutional channels."' At month's end opposition pressure con- 
tinued to mount, taking its toll. Castillo Alvarez resigned as Interior Minister 
when he was summoned before Congress to explain his role in the arrest of the 
two deputies. He had been appointed on September 22 to replace José Antonio 
Baquero de la Calle and was the seventh appointment to this Cabinet post since 
Velasco Ibarra took office. Other resignations were reported in the offing. An 
increasing number of political arrests, bombings of the homes of opposition con- 
gressmen, and scattered outbursts of student violence continued through October. 
Observers agreed that, although the viclence had thus far been controlled by the 
government, the regime of Velasco Ibarra was in grave danger. 


General Rioting Touched Off by CTE Sitdown Strike. Ignoring presidential 
warnings that the government would crush the strike as seditious, the Confedera- 
cién de Trabajadores del Ecuador (CTE) carried out its announced 24-hour gen- 
eral strike (HAR, XIV: 818) on October 4 to protest the 37 new taxes created as 
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part of an emergency decree law in July (HAR, XIV: 628). In particular, the CTE 
claimed that the decree law had disrupted the economy of the country, placing an 
unfair burden on the working class. In last minute pleas for order, Velasco Ibarra 
called the strike a political move instigated by Communists. He defended the new 
taxes as necessary to meet Ecuador's economic crisis and promised a re-evaluation 
of the tax system to give it a more equitable balance. Under the pressure of wide- 
spread protests, Congress hastily abolished a new tax on soft drinks and highway 
tolls, but these measures were not enough to mollify the CTE. 


The scheduled sitdown strike was carried out with relative calm in the major 
cities. Government troops and police patrolled to prevent violence, maintain elec- 
tric service, and protect government property. The President toured Quito in a 
jeep, personally ordering closed stores to open. There were conflicting reports 
of the strike's over-all result. The New York Times described Quito as "para- 
lyzed by strike." The government radio station claimed the strike was "hardly 
noticeable, generally ignored.'' The CTE declared the strike had been an enor- 
mous success. 





CTE strikes which broke out on October 7 and 8 in the northern provinces of 
Imbabura and Carchi were more violent. The government declared a state of siege 
in Ibarra and Tulcan, capital cities of these provinces, following mob attacks on 
police and government buildings during which three persons were killed. The gov- 
ernment sent paratroops to assist local authorities in restoring order. In addition, 
a congressional committee and a group headed by Interior Minister Castillo Alva- 
rez flew to Tulcan to investigate. The congressional delegation was received 
quietly, but the Minister's group was stoned and insulted by a hostile mob at the 
airport and had to seek refuge in a government building nearby. 


The people of both provinces, later joined by workers of Esmeraldas Prov- 
ince, declared a general work stoppage in sympathy with the CTE strike. They 
then extended the strike indefinitely until the government should undertake to solve 
their economic problems. The mayor of Tulcan and other spokesmen pointed out 
that the provinces wanted only a restoration of national budget allocations which 
had been cut and which were to have been used for vital public works, including 
electrification and drinking water systems. The government insisted that all of 
the disturbances during early October had been started by extreme leftist elements 
and were political attacks rather than sincere economic protests. 


Million Dollar Banana Barter with Italy. In an effort to stimulate banana 
exports, Ecuador agreed to barter a $1 million shipment of bananas for 6,000 tons 
of Italian fertilizers. The barter was a timely boost to the banana trade, as first 
semester statistics showed that 1961 banana shipments continued to trail those of 
1960 by 3 million stems. The $43.2 million earnings for the first half of 1961 
were 14% lower than those for the same period in 1960. To offset the decline, 
Ecuador had been trying to find new trade outlets. Earlier in the year, Austria 
had agreed to purchase $4 million worth of bananas; and Japan, after it had re- 
ceived a trial shipment, agreed to buy more. 





Slight Gains in Foreign Exchange Position. At the end of September, for- 
eign exchange holdings in the Central Bank were 329.8 million sucres (approxi- 
mately 18 sucres = $1) compared to 317.7 million sucres a month earlier and 
533.6 million sucres on August 31, 1960. As the official exchange reserves be- 
gan to edge upward, the government expressed hope that the current year might 
end with a balance of payments deficit much below the gloomy estimates of early 
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1961. However, 329.8 million sucres was still not a comfortable reserve. In the 
past, 540 million sucres generally had been considered a conservative estimate of 
the "safe'’ margin for combined precious and hard-money reserves. Economy 
Minister Leonardo Stagg Durkopp expressed confidence that by the end of 1961 the 
exchange regulations introduced in July (HAR, XIV: 530) would result in a net in- 
crease in the reserves of some 180 million sucres. He did not state whether such 
an increase would necessitate major drawings against the 180 million sucres in a 
standby International Monetary Fund credit (HAR, XIV: 530). 


In addition to the increase in exchange reserves, an improvement in world 
market prices for the country's chief exchange earners (bananas, cacao, coffee, 
and rice) was cited by the Economy Minister as necessary to reverse the unfavor- 
able balance of payments. (An international payments deficit of $19.1 was recorded 
for the first six months of 1961.) Unless such a price increase were forthcoming, 
Ecuadorians would have no choice but to place curbs on imports and plan a slower 
development pace. 


However, rather than an austerity program, the draft budget for 1962 called 
for an all-time high expenditure of 1,922 million sucres, topping the record high 
1961 budget of 1,770 million sucres. National sentiment notwithstanding, the 37 
new taxes decreed in July were generally expected to cover at least part of the 
predicted budgetary deficit of 270 million sucres. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The Paradox of Pedro Beltran. Touring southern Peru in an obvious explo- 
ration of his electoral chances, Premier Pedro Beltran stated, "Only by econo- 
mizing, penny by penny, can the government be in a position to take care of the 
urgent needs of the Peruvian people."' Yet, in his capacity as Prime Minister, 
Beltran was spending government funds on his personal presidential campaign. 
His itinerary included the cities of Ica, Ayacucho, Cuzco, Puno, and Arequipa, 
and everywhere he was given a significantly cold reception. In Cuzco, generally 
considered a Communist stronghold, he was greeted by a hail of stones and insults. 
However, Beltran's La Prensa described the receptions as "warm and enthusias- 
tic." While Beltran was in Cuzco, a 24-hour general strike was called to force 
him to leave the city. Despite the strikers' claim that they represented the people 
of Cuzco, Beltran chose to remain in the city and defy them. La Prensa, using 
bull-fighting terminology, demanded orejas y vuelta al ruedo > for Beltran, claim- 
ing that both the general strike and Cuzco's "Reds" had been defeated. After re- 
turning to Lima, the Premier was violently accused of loose spending of govern- 
ment funds. The opposition publication Caretas demanded Beltran's immediate 
resignation on the grounds that he had created a "climate of violence and tension" 
throughout the country. 








Faculty Strike Violence Attributed to Police. Violence exploded in October 
as a result of demonstrations held in support of a nation-wide school teachers' 
strike, and the government suspended civil rights for one month. Supported by 
some opposition groups, such as the Partido Social Progresista (PSP) and the 
university student organization Federacién de Estudiantes del Peri (FEP), the 
teachers were demanding a long-overdue raise in salary. 
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On October 20 a group of teachers, including several women, was violently 
driven from the Plaza de Armas in Lima by police using tear gas, water-spraying 
trucks, and brute force. Asa direct result of the police violence, vigorous pro- 
tests were raised, and a larger demonstration of teachers and university students 
was held in the Parque Universitario when the authorities refused to allow a meet- 
ing in the Plaza San Martin. After delivering a series of scathing diatribes against 
the government, the demonstrators marched toward the Plaza Bolivar, where the 
Congress building is located, to present a formal written protest. As the demon- 
strators entered the Plaza Bolivar (also known as the Plaza de la Inquisici6n), two 
police trucks sprayed them with colored water. Enraged, the demonstrators then 
armed themselves with branches of trees, stones, and bricks and seriously dam- 
aged some of the congressmen's cars parked in the plaza. Senators and deputies 
were by this time cautiously watching the mob from the balconies of the Congress 
building, and Lima prefect* Juan Manuel Crovetto, in what Caretas called a 
"criminal" order, told the Congress Guard to open fire on the people. Five per- 
sons were wounded and a student, Juan Garcia Collantes, was killed. Many dem- 
onstrators fled, some taking refuge in nearby houses which were subsequently 
searched by the police without previous court orders. Some 30 persons, includ- 
ing most of the FEP leaders, were arrested. The government suspended civil 
rights the next day. Nevertheless, an impressive crowd of about 10,000 persons 
attended Garcia Collantes' funeral. Public resentment against the government's 
measures in suppressing the demonstrations was unanimous. 


Prado and Cuba. During his recent visit to the United States (HAR, XIV: 
821), President Manuel Prado Ugarteche made an irternational blunder in offer- 
ing Peru as a possible site for a Cuban government-in-exile. In keeping with 
this unfortunate initiative, Peru's Ambassador to the Organization of American 
States (OAS), Juan Bautista de Lavalle, requested a special meeting of the OAS 
to urge collective action against Cuba (see INTERNATIONAL). The proposal 
was not favorably received, however. Some delegates considered the step pre- 
mature, and the general reaction to the proposal was so cold that it had to be sub- 
stantially modified before it was officially considered. The Peruvian delegation 
wanted to invoke the provisions of the Rio de Janeiro Pact calling for a foreign 
ministers' meeting in the case of an external threat affecting any one of the 21 
members of the OAS. During the discussions surrounding the Peruvian proposal, 
according to Caretas magazine, the Cuban delegate "mercilessly insulted our 
country [Peru] and brought to the attention of the delegates some of Peru's inter- 
nal affairs which should not have been exhibited in the OAS." In Lima the initia- 
tive caused widespread embarrassment; El Comercio reported that "the Peruvian 
proposal was courteously, but coldly, rejected, and the country's international 
prestige suffered considerably.'' Caretas spoke of the "undignified" role Peru 
was playing, and the leftist (PSP) Libertad called the Peruvian proposal an act of 
"Felipillismo'** and a display of shameless subservience to the United States. 
"If they want to be subservient," concluded Libertad, "they can do it when acting 
on their own, but not when representing Peru: this is a form of treason." 








* 

Peru follows the French administrative system, under which the country is 
divided into departments. The prefect is the highest administrative officer of a 
department. 


**A reference to the Indian, Felipe, who betrayed his own kin as an inter- 
preter for the Spanish conquistadors; he collaborated with the Spaniards by laying 
an ambush for the last Inca ruler, Atahualpa. 
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Chester Bowles in Peru. U.S. Under Secretary of State Chester Bowles 
was the principal speaker at the regional conference of American ambassadors 
to the South American republics held in Lima in October (see INTERNATIONAL). 
At the conference Bowles emphasized that his country was not trying to guide the 
world "because the U.S. knows what it cannot do." He also stressed that no coun- 
try wishes to be dominated by another. He later visited Tunuhuire in the depart- 
ment of Puno, where he inaugurated the''Food for Peace" program designed to 
benefit 30,000 school children of the barren highlands of southeastern Peru. The 
United States was providing flour, powdered milk, cornmeal, and vegetable oil, 
and Peru was paying for the transportation from the ports to Puno. Roman Cath- 
olic priests and Seventh Day Adventist missionaries were to distribute the food. 





Development Projects. The government announced several development 
projects and other steps being taken to stimulate investments in irrigation, road 
building, and housing. The Chimbote steel mill planned to expand its production 
capacity from the present 60,000 metric tons to 240,000 tons, according to a con- 
tract signed recently with British Overseas Industrial Construction. The esti- 
mated cost of the expansion was $38 million. A government-approved project 
called for the irrigation of 15,000 hectares (1 hectare = 2.471 acres) of land in 
the vicinity of La Joya, Arequipa, at an estimated cost of 200 million soles (26.8 
soles = $1). The project was to be financed by an annual budget allocation of 20 
million soles and an annual contribution of 10 million soles from the Fondo de Re- 
habilitaci6n de Arequipa (a fund created to help Arequipa recover from the effects 
of the 1958 earthquake). The government also announced a 50% tax exemption for 
all enterprises engaged exclusively in the development of low-cost housing projects. 
The government granted all firms holding government contracts for road building 





and irrigation projects a concession which would allow them to import, almost duty- 
free, materials and equipment not manufactured in Peru. Theadvalorem duties 
imposed by laws Nos. 11495, 7540, 10090, 12785, and 12972, and the 2% freight tax 
imposed by law No. 11537, were not included in this concession. 


Falling Zinc Prices. In what Peruvian mine owners termed a ‘catastrophic 
trend, '' zinc prices continued to fall in the London market, where Peru sells ap- 
proximately 60% of its total production. The 10% fall in prices, from about 10.5¢ 
a lb. in April to 9.3¢ a lb. in October, dealt another blow to the ailing Peruvian 
zinc industry. (Other current problems included the high cost of production, re- 
cent wage increases, high taxes, and increased social security benefits to em- 
ployees.) The mine owners claimed that any further price fall would force them 
to close marginal mines. If this happened, the increase in unemployment would 
undoubtedly bring more social unrest. 





IDB Loans. The Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) announced a loan 
of 611 million soles for the construction of 35,000 low-cost housing units in Peru. 
Granted to the Instituto de la Vivienda, the loan was the largest ever made by the 
IDB. The Peruvian Government was contributing 560 million soles to the same 
project, which was part of a ten-year program aimed at solving Peru's housing 
shortage. The present housing shortage was estimated at 1,971,000 units, and 
demographic pressures were expected to create a need for approximately 52,000 
units a year for the next five years. The bank also conceded a $1 million credit 
to the Cooperativa de Crédito Central and was considering a $5 million credit to 
the Peruvian steamship company Corporacié6n Peruana de Vapores for the acquisi- 
tion of six new cargo ships; the Peruvian line's Liberty-type ships were not con- 
sidered adequate to meet the increasing needs of the nation's foreign trade. An 
IDB technical mission planned to visit Peru to survey the feasibility of expanding 
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the line before granting the loan. Another IDB loan of $1.5 million went to the 
Compafiia Peruana de Cemento Portland, owned by the Prado group (HAR, XIV: 
534), for the expansion of the company's factory at Atocongo. 


Pacific Fair; Czech Pavilion Closed. Officially inaugurated by President 
Prado on October 11, the second Pacific Fair proved to be as successful as the 
highly praised 1959 fair (HAR, XII: 561); 31 countries were represented, exhibit- 
ing $40 million worth of goods. From October 12 to 29, when the fair closed, 
authorities expected approximately a million visitors. The fair included the dis- 
quieting presence of a Czechoslovakian pavilion. Since Czechoslovakia is a mem- 
ber of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), Peru was forced to 
accept its participation. Officials said that refusal to do so would probably com- 
pel GATT to expel Peru, but Peruvian officials were undaunted. As a first meas- 
ure, they seized all the pamphlets and catalogues brought for the Czech pavilion, 
terming them "Communist propaganda." Nevertheless, the Czechs persisted in 
their intention of opening their pavilion, the third largest at the fair. Then the 
Interior Ministry and the police requested that the word "socialist"' be withdrawn 
from the pavilion's marquee. Offended by the absurd request, the Czechs closed 
the pavilion while Prado was visiting the fair, and their action was subsequently 
backed by the Prague government. According to Libertad, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment's attitude bordered on the ridiculous. More ill feeling was spurred by the 
U.S. decision to have Sears Roebuck and Company represent U.S. retailers at the 
fair. The decision was criticized by both the AFL-CIO and the Peruvian labor 
unions because Sears sponsors its own unions among its employees and thus pre- 
vents the establishment of "legitimate" unions (see INTERNATIONAL). 





BOLIVIA 


Another Attempted Coup. Another abortive attempt to overthrow the re- 
gime of President Victor Paz Estenssoro was thwarted when government forces 
discovered the plot and apprehended the revolutionaries. According to govern- 
ment sources, the revolt was organized by a combination of leftist and reaction- 
ary elements and financed by right- wing opposition to the government of the Mo- 
vimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR). On October 18 a caravan of 12 
trucks on the way to pick up armed revolutionary troops to march on La Paz was 
seized at Viacha (about 15 miles southwest of La Paz). Forces which had been 
secretly mobilized in La Paz to join the troops from Viacha were also captured. 
The leaders of the attempted revolt were believed to be Gustavo Chac6n, member 
of the rightist Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB); Ricardo Anaya, former mem- 
ber of the leftist Partido de la Izquierda Revolucionaria (PIR) and chief partici- 
pant in the July 21, 1946, revolution which overthrew the Villarroel-Paz Esten- 
ssoro regime; and José Nifiez Rosales, also active in the 1946 revolt. Immediately 
after the coup failure Nifiez Rosales was found dead, reportedly a suicide. The 
fate of Chacén and Anaya was not known. 





Further violence and rioting in October left at least 20 persons dead and 87 
wounded. The trouble started when the government, in an effort to improve the 
nearly bankrupt state of the government oil company Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB), announced a 65% rise in gasoline prices. The price 
rise was considered necessary for the financial salvation of the YPFB, which had 
been selling its gasoline at below production costs. In protest, bus and taxi driv- 
ers declared a general strike and asked the government to authorize an increase in 
transportation fares. The government approved an increase in bus fares from 250 
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bolivianos to 350 bolivianos (approximately 1,200 bolivianos = $1) but denied an 
increase in taxi fares. Although still not satisfied with the government price reg- 
ulation, bus and taxi drivers nevertheless returned to work on October 21 but 
charged fares exceeding those authorized by the government. In so doirg they 
incurred the wrath of students and other groups affected by the higher rates. Riot- 
ing went on for three days, with taxis being burned and buses overturned. Many 
clashes with the police resulted in an undetermined number of deaths and injuries, 
but the government finally subjugated the demonstrators. Some months before, 
the government had tried unsuccessfully to raise gasoline prices and had given in 
to labor opposition. Some observers were afraid the price rise would have an in- 
flationary effect and upset Bolivia's carefully established stabilization program. 
The government won out, however, and enforced its decision to raise gasoline 
prices. Then on October 24 it issued a decree reinstating the former bus rates. 
The gasoline price increase to city buses would be absorbed by the national treas- 
ury in an effort to avoid any increase in the cost of living. 


Traffic Police to Remain Autonomous. Earlier in October, before gasoline 
prices were raised, Congress ratified the Ley Organica de Policias, which incor- 
porated the previously autonomous traffic police into the Carabineros or National 
Police. The chauffeurs' union, which had the right to appoint the head of the traf- 
fic police, went on a protest strike which forced Congress to restore autonomy to 
the traffic police. The Ley Organica de Policias had previously been vetoed by 
the President, who apparently feared the growing influence of the Carabineros in 
national politics. The repassing of the law was Congress' vengeance for the ar- 
rest by the traffic police of a congressman who was involved in a traffic accident. 





Continued Disturbances in Santa Cruz. Santa Cruz had been declared a 
military zone in August, as a result of disorders stemming from alleged MNR 
militia complicity in smuggling activities (HAR, XIV: 22-5). The difficult situa- 
tion created by the antagonism between the populace and the MNR was aggravated 
when MNR agents were accused of attacking two deputies, Esther Suarez Soria 
and Tomas Cabrera Pérez. The latter was also a leader of the oil workers' union 
Federaci6én Sindical de Trabajadores Petroleros de Bolivia (FSTPB). The deputies 
had just testified against intervention by the MNR before a parliamentary commis- 
sion sent to investigate disorders in the Santa Cruz area. The incident inspired 
the FSTPB to threaten a strike in protest both against attacks suffered by the dep- 
uties and against the earlier imprisonment of another union leader, Fructuoso 
Martinez, for allegedly assaulting an army sentry. After using the threat of a 
strike to demand what the union termed "guarantees of the rights of its leaders," 
the union surprisingly asked the YPFB to mediate with the government on behalf 
of the oil workers. The YPFB refused on the grounds that the threatened strike 
had no justifiable basis. 





Hunger Strike Threatened by Railroad Workers. The oil workers were not 
the only dissatisfied labor element. Railroad pensioners threatened a hunger strike 
against the British-owned, government-operated railroad companies, the Bolivia 
Railway Company and the Antofagasta (Chile) and Bolivia Railway Company, be- 
cause of unpaid pensions and the high cost of medical supplies in the health centers 
maintained under the railroad social security program. The failure to meet pen- 
sion payments was only one indication of the economic collapse of the railraods 
under government management. The railroads operated at a loss, maintenance 
was neglected, and services were frequently interrupted or discontinued through- 
out the country. The latest service to be suspended was the weekly train between 
Oruro and Uyuni in south-central Bolivia. The Sindicato de Ferroviarios de Oruro 
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also threatened to strike if the government did not take steps to improve the finan- 
cial state of the railroad company. To alleviate the situation, the Corporacién 
Minera de Bolivia, which owed the railroad large sums of money from unpaid 
shipping charges, announced that it would give the railroad social security pro- 
gram $10,000 to cover the pensions and medical services. 


MNRA Name Changed by Unauthorized Conference. On October 5 exiled 
members of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario Auténtico (MNRA) an- 
nounced that the third conference of the MNRA had been held September 38-20 at 
La Quiaca, just across the border in Argentina. First on a long list of resolutions 
adopted was the changing of the party name from Movimiento Nacionalista Revolu- 
cionario Auténtico to Partido Revolucionario Auténtico (PRA). The nationalist and 
leftist position of the party was reiterated and the 1962 congressional election cam- 
paign launched. Following the release of the communiqué, the national political 
committee of the MNRA in La Paz declared that the La Quiaca conference was not 
authorized to change the party name. According to the political committee, the 
conference was merely a means used by party officials José Luis Jofre and Ger- 
man Vera Tapia to gain party leadership. This was a sign of the increasing dis- 
integration of the MNRA since the exile of its leader Walter Guevara Arze. 





Cocaine Scandal. Bolivian anger and indignation over the accusations made 
in September by José Guzman, vice-governor of Argentina's Salta Province, that 
Vice President Juan Lechin Oquendo was involved in an illicit narcotics ring (HAR, 
XIV: 823-4) subsided somewhat in October. Bolivian feelings were mollified by 
Argentine Ambassador to Bolivia Gerardo Schamis, who lost no time in explaining 
to President Paz Estenssoro that neither Argentine President Arturo Frondizi nor 
Interior Minister Alfredo Vitolo had been cognizant of Guzman's accusations until 
their publication in the Buenos Aires newspaper La Razén. Schamis announced 
that his government would present Bolivia with a statue of San Martin and would 
honor the University of Sucre. 





CHILE 


Ministry Resignations and Abolishment of Congressional Appointments Sys- 
tem. President Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez accepted the long-anticipated resig- 
nations of Minister of Mines Enrique Serrano Viale-Rigo and Minister of Education 
Eduardo Moore Montero. Serrano resigned because Alessandri had disapproved 
of his proposal to create a large national mining corporation and his attitude to- 
ward the foreign copper companies (HAR, XIV: 639-40). Serrano was replaced by 
Conservative Julio Chana Carriola, superintendent of corporations and stock ex- 
changes and dean of the School of Economics of the Catholic University. Moore 
Montero reached his decision without executive pressure, but his resignation un- 
doubtedly stemmed from his failure to solve the teachers' strike (see below). He 


was replaced by lawyer Patricio Barros Alemparte, secretary of the Liberal 
Party. 





New legislation abolished the controversial system which permitted Con- 
gress to appoint representatives, usually from its own ranks, to the boards of 
various institutions in which the government has a financial interest. Congress- 
men holding these appointments had either to surrender these privileges by Octo- 
ber 21 or forfeit their seats in the legislature. 
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Slander Against the Government. The 12 deputies of the Partido Demo- 
cratico Nacional (PDN) opened fire on the Alessandri administration in a publi- 
cation which accused the government of creating scandal and fomenting dishonesty. 
Basing its charges on the recent discovery of an embezzlement of almost 265,000 
escudos (.95 escudos = $1) by the assistant treasurer of the Central Bank, the 
opposition charged the administration with negligence in controlling the institution, 
which supervises the country's banks. Both the President and Secretary General 
Patricio Silva Clares sharply repudiated the charges, challenging the attackers to 
prove a single instance of the administration's having committed an act of injustice, 
given its support to any illicit investment or loan, or appointed to high office per- 
sons undeserving of such trust. The President himself had requested the court to 
conduct a thorough investigation and to publicize the names of any other persons 
involved in the embezzlement, which had allegedly begun as far back as 1957. It 
was also pointed out that the treasurer involved was not an appointee of the present 
administration and that the President's only connection with the bank was to appoint 
its president and four members of a 16-man board of directors as his personal rep- 
resentatives. Not content with verbal retort, the administration filed suit against 
the PDN deputies. The Santiago Court of Appeals ruled unanimously that there 
was a basis for impeaching three of the deputies—Jorge Lavandero Illanes, Luis 
Minchel Balladares, and Esteban Leyton Soto—as those actually responsible for 
the slander but that they had the right to appeal to the Supreme Court. Lavandero 
Illanes retorted with a statement that the Secretary General had falsified the charges 
against him. As expected, opposition newspapers protested the government's ac- 
tion vociferously. 





Wage Increase Legislation. On October 23, after three months of debate, 
the 16.6% wage increase (HAR, XIV: 825) went into effect. The bill had passed 
Congress in September, but President Alessandri had vetoed nine articles and re- 
turned it. Congress failed to override most of the vetoed articles, and the Presi- 
dent signed the bill in its revised form. 





The most important veto upheld was that of Article 28, limiting bank interest 
rates to 1% monthly or 12% yearly on credits to industry, commerce, and agricul- 
ture. Banks had been charging annual rates ranging from 15% to 19% as a result 
of the high operating costs caused by social security payments, bonuses, high taxes, 
and the legal minimum of a 75% cash reserve. Had Article 28 been passed, banks 
would have been forced to resort to foreign credits, which would have resulted in 
large expenditures for the purchase of foreign exchange. In view of the precarious 
situation of Chilean banks, the additional burdens produced by the passage of Arti- 
cle 28 probably would have resulted in the total destruction of Chilean finance. 

For these reasons, Alessandri felt that rigid limitation on the banks in no way con- 
stituted a practical solution to the problem of high interest rates. In an attempt to 
find an alternative solution, the President ordered the Central Bank to form a com- 
mittee made up of two representatives from each of the governing coalition parties 
(Liberals, Conservatives, and Radicals) to study methods of granting credit at 
lower interest rates for production and commercial activities. 


Settlement of Teachers' Strike. After a 54-day strike for higher wages, 
Chilean school teachers were back in their classrooms with a $22 monthly salary 
increase. The teachers’ criginai demands had included much-needed improvements 
in school buildings, modifications in the educational system, and a $79-a-month in- 
crease in their basic salary (HAR, XIV: 827). In a meeting with government repre- 
sentatives and the chairmen of the Liberal, Radical, and Conservative Parties on 
October 18, however, leaders of the Federacién de Educadores de Chile (FEDECH) 
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accepted the government salary adjustment proposals and plans for the construc- 
tion and reconstruction of school buildings, methods of scholastic aid, and cam- 

paigns for eliminating illiteracy. Teachers were required to make up hours lost 
during the strike, and the school year, scheduled to have been completed at the 

end of December, was prolonged to the end of January. 


The settlement of the teachers' strike assured the continued cooperation of 
the Radical Party with the administration. The Radical Party had been placed in 
an uncomfortable position because the president of FEDECH was a Radical, as were 
a large percentage of the teachers. In meetings of the Radical Party's executive 
council, the left wing had even proposed that the party withdraw from the govern- 
ment if a satisfactory solution were not found by October 16. Had the Radicals 
withdrawn from the administration, the President would have been without a ma- 
jority in Congress and without the necessary votes to uphold the presidential veto. 


The majority of the teachers apparently overlooked the cost of their hard- 
earned gains, which, like that of recent steel, railway, and copper strikes (HAR, 
XIV: 826-7), would have to be met by new taxation. Income taxes, property taxes, 
and imposts on the iron-mining industry and the large copper-mining industry 
would have to go up. 


Results of FECH Election. The annual election in the Federacién de Estu- 
diantes Chilenos (FECH) of the University of Chile showed that the leftist vote had 
increased 30% over the preceding year. The results were as follows: Partido 
Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), 3,919 votes; the left—made up of the Frente de Acci6én 
Popular (FRAP), Socialists, and Communists—3,406 votes; the Radical Party, 818 
votes; Liberal-Conservative, 666 votes; and Neo-Liberals, 425 votes. In accord- 
ance with these results the positions on the FECH executive council would be dis- 
tributed as follows: six PDC; one Radical; one FRAP; one Communist; one Social- 
ist; one dissident Radical; and one independent. The Socialists gained the seat 
that the Liberal-Conservatives lost. 





Spring Festival Riot. In Santiago, the student Spring Festival broke up in 
disorder as a group of masqueraders took advantage of the occasion to carry out 
acts of vandalism and violence. Persons identified in the Chilean press as "ex- 
tremists" and "professional agitators" began by breaking store windows and 
destroying automobiles, then progressed to fires and attacks on passers-by, mostly 
young ladies. Before the police brought the situation under control, the rioters re- 
portedly had damaged 25 commercial establishments. During the disturbances 12 
policemen and eight demonstrators were injured; the police, however, succeeded 
in arresting 91 of the vandals. Both the FECH and the organizing committee of the 
festival immediately issued public statements lamenting the disturbances and claim- 
ing that they had been the work of nonstudent groups. 





Arrest of Time Correspondent. The Chilean Government filed suit against 
the Time magazine correspondent in Chile, Mario Planet Rojas. The Ministry of 
Justice acted under the state internal security law, charging that false and slander- 
ous articles appearing in the June 23 and August 25 editions of Time had insulted 
the country, erroneously injured its prestige abroad, and aimed at destroying the 
confidence that its institutional financial stability should inspire. Planet Rojas was 
arrested, and the copies of cables he had sent to Time were seized. Following his 
deposition and the establishment of his responsibility for the Time articles, he was 
released on bail to await trial. The government action apparently followed an at- 
tempt by the Chilean Embassy in Washington to obtain a retraction from Time. 
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Within the country, the correspondent's arrest gave rise to harsh criticism 
on the part of the Chilean press association Colegio de Periodistas and both PDC 
and Socialist congressmen, who claimed that the measure was contrary to the free- 
dom of the press which had always existed in the country. On the other side, the 
magazine Entretelones launched a full-scale attack on Time, accusing it of paint- 
ing the present situation in Chile in a manner so tragic, gloomy, and hopeless that 
it verged on the ridiculous. The magazine intimated that the Luce family, which 
owns both Time and Life, was actually assailing President Kennedy through its 
attacks on Chile. The article went on to point out what it called specific exagger- 
ations and misstatements in the two stories which had occasioned the arrest, one 
concerning a drought in Coquimbo Province and the other, the desperate situation 
of the squatters of Santa Adriana (HAR, XIV: 638). 








Outside the country, the correspondent's arrest became a topic of discus- 
sion in the Freedom of the Press Committee of the Inter-American Press Associ- 
ation (IAPA) at its annual meeting in New York (see INTERNATIONAL). René 
Silva Espejo, assistant editor of the liberal newspaper El Mercurio, defended 
Chilean press freedom before the Committee and stated that the case was being 
handled efficiently by the Chilean press association. Meanwhile, Time went on 
publishing its articles with no noticeable change of approach. 


No Action against Cuba. Foreign Minister Carlos Martinez Sotomayor sent 
an official reply refusing to comply with the Peruvian proposal in the Council of the 
Organization of American States (OAS) to summon a conference of Hemisphere for- 
eign ministers to investigate events in Cuba under the Castro regime (see INTER- 
NATIONAL). In addition to upholding a policy of nonintervention, the Minister 
stated that he favored cooperation among American countries in order to achieve 
self-determination through free, periodic elections based on democratic principles. 





The South-- Reconstruction or Destruction? The Chilean and U.S. Govern- 
ments signed the first investment agreement under the $100 million U.S. loan for 
reconstruction of the earthquake-ridden South (HAR, XIV: 443). The agreement 
allocated $17 million for loans to private individuals, associations, and companies 
to reconstruct and rehabilitate industrial, agricultural, and commercial property, 
as well as installations damaged in the May 1960 earthquakes (HAR, XIII: 336-7). 
In the meantime, a series of 22 strong earthquakes rocked the same area, explod- 
ing a Chilean theory that quakes of the same intensity could occur only once every 
fifty years. The inhabitants of the area were thrown into a panic; reports said 
that one child had been killed. Property damage on the mainland was minor, but 
the naval installations on the island of Santa Marfa, west of Concepcién Province, 
received serious damage. 





Arrival of Peace Corps. Following eight weeks of training at the University 
of Notre Dame, the 45 young Americans constituting the first Peace Corps mission 
to Chile (HAR, XIV: 543) arrived io begin their work. The group planned to spend 
its first six weeks in the town of Vasquez, north of Valparaiso, getting used to 
Chilean life and improving its spoken Spanish. Under the direction of the Instituto 
de Educacié6n Rural, which had prepared the work program in cooperation with the 
U.S. Embassy, the group would then supplement the regular rural education pro- 
gram in villages throughout Chile with the teaching of technical and agricultural 
material in public schools. It would also organize extension courses geared to 
the necessities of the different rural zones of the country. As a part of their job, 
the young people were to present practical demonstrations in horticulture, cultiva- 
tion, raising of animals, vaccination, carpentry, home education, domestic econ- 
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omy, and organized recreation. The mission also proposed courses on child 
welfare and first aid. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Contraband Drugs in Salta Province. Undersecretary of the Interior Victor 
Hugo Fleitas went to observe the Argentine border patrol's investigation of the 
heavy contraband drug traffic entering Salta Province from Bolivia. The cocaine 
problem had existed for many years in both Jujuy and Salta Provinces, but the re- 
cently increased flow of narcotics into Buenos Aires indicated a better-organized 
operation and the probable complicity of high provincial officials. The police de- 
tained the undersecretary of the provincial government and its press secretary, 
as well as Bernardo Biella, secretary general in the governor's office and son of 
Salta Governor Bernardino Biella. The arrests were based on documents held by 
Reynaldo Flores, judge of the provincial Supreme Court. After the arrests, the 
police discovered that several of the documents were missing, particularly those 
referring to the possible complicity of the govermr's son. Governor Biella said 
that the investigation was a political maneuver to influence the March 1962 provin- 
cial elections. Congress sent a commission into the area to analyze the political 


and legal problems involved should federal intervention become necessary (see 
BOLIVIA). 





Strike Fever. On October 6, the railroad workers' unions La Fraternidad 
and Unién Ferroviaria began a 24-hour strike that developed into a general strike 
supported by parts of the national labor organization Confederaci6n General del 
Trabajo (CGT). Nearly 2 million workers were affected. The strike was a pro- 
test against President Arturo Frondizi's plans to economize on federal spending 
for the railroads by forcing the retirement of 75,000 featherbedding workers 
(HAR, XIV: 547). Other reasons behind it included the high cost of living, the 
failure to settle the six- weeks-old soap workers' strike (HAR, XIV: 829), and the 
government's decision to turn public transportation over to private firms in order 
to reduce the national deficit and provide better transportation facilities (HAR, 
XIV: 447, 547). The strike was badly organized and received little support except 
in the Peronista-controlled southern and western industrial sectors of greater 
Buenos Aires. Within the CGT, 40 unions refused to strike, and the government, 
military, and police guaranteed protection for those who wished to work. Public 
opinion against the strike was accentuated when passengers became piqued 


and almost demolished a train when it stranded them outside of General Roca in 
Neuquén Province. 





Disgusted with the poor results of October 6, the railroad workers started 
another strike on October 26, this time for an "indeterminate period."" Govern- 
ment analysts published statistics which showed that the union workers would lose 
1,725 million pesos (82.99 pesos = $1) and the national economy would lose 23,382 
million pesos if the stoppage lasted 30 days, but the strike ended after 48 hours 
with no gains for the union. The '32-block" of unions* vigorously protested an 





* 
The CGT is made up of a '62-block," oriented along Peronista lines, and a 
"32-block,"' the "democratic" affiliates of the inter-American labor group Organi- 
zaci6n Regional Interamericano de Trabajadores (ORIT). 
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early October visit to Cuba by eight CGT leaders which the Copley News Service 
claimed had won CGT support for the railroad strike of October 26. The railroad 
workers began their third strike of the month on October 30 for the usual "inde- 
terminate period." To strengthen the effect of this work stoppage, the CGT de- 
clared a "state of alert’ and asked all workers to be prepared to support the 
Union Ferroviaria's position with an early November general strike. 


Cuban Documents Declared False. In September, 89 documents were taken 
from the Cuban Embassy in Buenos Aires by defecting consul Vitalio de la Torre 
y Pérez and handed over to the Cuban exile group Frente Revolucionario Democr4- 
tico (FRD) in Miami (HAR, XIV: 830). Photocopies of 60 documents were passed 
on to the Argentine Government and press by the FRD. President Frondiziordered 
a study of the original documents, which purportedly contained Cuban plans to over- 
throw the Argentine Government; but Argentine calligraphy experts were able to 
study only 33 of the originals, the remainder being held by the FRD. Only one of 
the 33 matched the photocopies in the possession of the government and, according 
to the experts, that one had a forged signature and did not even pertain to affairs 
of state. The Argentine Government then declared the matter closed and said it 
would not send experts to Washington to investigate the remaining documents, in 
spite of the fact that the U.S. State Department had announced its belief in the au- 
thenticity of the documents which it had studied (see p. 889). 





FRD spokesman Manuel Antonio de Varona announced that his organization 
had not sent all the documents to the Argentine Government because the FRD 
lacked faith in the Argentine Foreign Ministry. Furthermore, Varona criticized 


the continuing of Argentine-Cuban diplomatic relations. This criticism was not 
well received in Buenos Aires, and the Argentine press scorched the FRD for 
"meddling in Argentine internal affairs." 


Resignation of Ambassador Rubottom. On October 9, President Kennedy 
accepted the pro forma resignation submitied in January by Roy R.Rubottom, Jr., 
holdover Ambassador to Argentina from the Eisenhower administration. Rubottom 
became the State Department adviser to the Naval War College in Newport, Rhode 
Island. Time credited Rogelio Frigerio (HAR, XIV: 665), the "grey eminence" 
behind Frondizi, with easing Rubottom out of his position because of Rubottom's 
support of the anti-Frigerio faction in a struggle between Frigerio and former 
Minister of Economy Alvaro Alsogaray. Rubottom had also affronted Frigerio by 
politely dismissing the latter's idea of Argentine mediation in the U.S.-Cuban 
quarrel. When Frigerio won the struggle for political prestige by ousting Alsoga- 
ray in April (HAR, XIV: 355), he influenced Frondizi, who spoke first to Adlai 
Stevenson during the latter's June visit to Argentina (HAR, XIV: 547) and then to 
Kennedy himself in September in New York (HAR, XIV: 830). All this, according 
to Time, brought about Kennedy's acceptance of Rubottom's resignation in spite of 
the Ambassador's good record in Argentina. No successor was named immediately. 





Financial Difficuities. Several economic problems led Argentina to with- 
draw $60 million from an International Monetary Fund (IMF) stand-by credit of 
$100 million established in 1960 (HAR, XIII: 922). One of these problems was the 
substantial cutback of certain countries' purchases of Argentine agricultural prod- 
ucts, which constitute 90% of all exports. In order to protect its own cattle indus- 
try, Italy announced that for the present it would rc longer import cattle from any 
source. This came as a particular blow because during his April visit to Argen- 
tine President Giovanni Gronchi had led the Frondizi government to expect that 
cattle shipments to Italy would be increased from the present 30, 000 tons to 40,000 
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tons annually (HAR, XIV: 360). Argentine sources hoped that the closing of the 
Italian market would be only temporary. Overtures by Great Britain (Argentina's 
largest foreign market) toward joining the European Economic Community (EEC) 
were accentuated when it cut Argentine butter imports from 40,000 lbs. to 8, 000 
lbs. while increasing butter purchases from EEC countries such as Denmark. 
This move by Great Britain was forcing President Frondizi to look for new mar- 
kets for Argentine exports. La Nacién of Buenos Aires said that U.S. purchases 
of Argentine cattle, now prohibited because of foot-and-mouth disease, might be 
resumed in March or April 1962 through the personal intervention of President 
Kennedy. Moreover, President Frondizi was slated to visit Japan in December 
to discuss future trade agreements and the possible emigration of Japanese tech- 
nicians to Argentina, where there remained a serious shortage of skilled scientists 
and technicians. 


The loss of markets caused a decrease in export earnings and a consequent 
imbalance of trade. During the first eight months of 1961, imports were 42% 
greater than in the same period for 1960, while export earnings decreased by $11 
million. This created a trade deficit of approximately $354 million, and it was 
estimated that the deficit might go over $400 million by the end of the year. The 
trade imbalance led to another major problem: the rapid decline in national gold 
and exchange holdings. On October 31 these holdings were estimated at 38.8 mil- 
lion pesos compared with those of 44.5 million pesos in August 1960. Because of 
these pressing financial problems, Argentina requested a renewal of the $100 mil- 
lion IMF stand-by reserve for 1962, and it was expected that approval would be 
granted. 


Fleet Renovation. In order to prevent deterioration of its fleet such as that 
suffered by its railroad equipment (HAR, XIV: 447, 831), Argentina's state-owned 
maritime company Empresa Lineas Maritimas Argentinas (ELMA) announced 
plans to renovate its merchant fleet with a ten-year program (HAR, XIV: 645). 
Finances for the project would be obtained from the sale of obsolete vessels and 
projected company profits; also, the government pledged annual contributions of 
390 million pesos for eight years beginning in 1963, and additional contributions 
of 975 million pesos from 1965 to 1973. ELMA expected to bring the merchant 
fleet to a strength of 64 new or renovated ships by 1970. The use of Argentine 
shipping to export industrial and agricultural products would save the country a 
substantial sum currently paid to foreign countries. Among the new ships to be 
acquired were three tankers for transporting petroleum from the fields of Pata- 
gonia (HAR, XIV: 831-2) to refineries along the coast and on the Parana River, 
and for exporting oil to new markets such as Uruguay. 





Petrochemical Complex at San Lorenzo. Petroquimica Argentina Sociedad 
Anénima (PASA) announced plans for construction of a new petrochemical com- 
plex at San Lorenzo, on the Paranda River 230 miles north of Buenos Aires. PASA 
was created by five U.S. companies: Continental Oil Company, Cities Service 
Company, U.S. Rubber Company, Fish International Corporation, and Witco Chem- 
ical Company. The new plant, which was scheduled for completion in 1963, would 
utilize petroleum obtained from the Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF) re- 
finery in San Lorenzo at the terminus of the newly- completed pipeline which brings 
oil from the Campo Duran fields on the Argentine- Bolivian border for processing. 
The proximity of the YPF refinery would result in an abundant supply of low-cost 
raw materials for the PASA plant, which was slated to produce rubber, benzene, 
and other chemical products. The San Lorenzo project would save Argentina $29 
million a year now spent on importing these petrochemical products and would 
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also provide employment for 700 workers, 90% of whom would be Argentines. 
Financing for the plant would be provided by the five U.S. sponsoring companies 
and the International Finance Corporation (a World Bank affiliate), and by the sale 
of debentures to private investment firms such as the Chase Manhattan Bank. 


In addition to investing in the San Lorenzo plant, the Cities Service Company 
purchased 53% net interest in L. R. Development, Ltd., a company organized by 
the New York investment banking firm of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades and Company. 
This firm had the petroleum exploration and development rights on more than a 
million acres in the western and southern sections of Argentina. These immense 
holdings around Mendoza and Comodoro Rivadavia were producing 23,000 bbls. of 
oil a day, or about 10% of Argentina's petroleum production. 


Scientific Advancement. Argentina successfully launched a two-stage "'Beta- 
Centauro" rocket at Santo Tomas, Cérdoba. While the government stressed the 
scientific purpose of the launching, it was significant that Argentina was the only 
Latin American country with an active missile program. The United States had 
helped Argentina enter the space exploration field by supplying technicians and 
materials (HAR, XIV: 643). The rocket launching indicated that an accelerated 
program was under way, since construction of the launching site had begun only in 
July. 





Articles of Interest. Germani, Gino. "El proceso de transici6én de una demo- 
cracia de masa en la Argentina," Politica, No. 16 (Caracas, June 1961), 10. This 
article recounts Argentine democratic and social developments from 1810 to 1957. 


Potash, Robert A. "The Changing Role of the Military in Argentina," 
Journal of Inter-American Studies, III, No. 4 (University of Florida, October 
1961), 571. 








URUGUAY 


Colorados United, Blancos Split. The Colorados progressed toward the 
restoration of complete party unity when a "Committee of 21" representing all 
Colorado factions convened on October 31 and drew up a four-point declaration 
envisioning a common Colorado political program. Coincidentally, various lead- 
ers had met in the Casa del Partido Batllista three days previously and drafted a 
14-point 1962 election platform which they submitted to the six-faction Unién Colo- 
rada Independiente.* Symbolizing the Colorado Party unification, Batllistas and 
Colorados Independientes had already united in a campaign for a single Colorado 
ballot headed by General Oscar G. Gestido. The simple lema** of "Partido Colo- 
rado" was adopted for the forthcoming general election. 





On the other hand, division was the keynote of the Blanco Party's activities. 
In order to counteract the ''Haedismo" movement, named after Herrerista National 
Councilor Eduardo Victor Haedo, as well as to promote at least partial Blanco uni- 
fication, several Blanco leaders created a 'Rodear Echegoyen" ("Gather 'Round 





* 

Names of the factions of the Unién Colorada Independiente are: Frente 
Colorado del Pueblo; Independiente; Movimiento Nacional Colorado Rectificaciones, 
Reforma, Unidad; Para Servir al Pais; Por la Patria; and Unién DemocrAtica Re- 
formista. 


** 
A lema is a short phrase used to identify a political party (HAR, XIV: 737). 
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Echegoyen") movement in which Herrerista chief Martin Echegoyen, undisputed 
political heir of long-time Blanco (or Nacionalista) Party chief Luis Alberto de 
Herrera, would be a real symbol of Blanco unity. National Councilor Benito 
Nardone, a member of the Ruralista faction, opposed the "Rodear Echegoyen" 
movement, however, and engaged in a bitter dispute with Herrerista Pedro P. 
Berro, who favored it. Berro vigorously rebuked Nardone, defending himself 
against repeated charges concerning his character, his political life, and his ac- 
tions as Interior Minister. He revealed that Herrera, shortly before his death, 
had confessed regrets for having permitted the "great intruder" (as Berro re- 
ferred to Nardone) to infiltrate the Blanco Party. Berro also pointed out that 
Nardone had written derogatory articles about the Blancos in the Colorado news- 
paper El Dia and that he had once been a losing Colorado candidate. Nardone 
insisted that he had never claimed to be a Blanco and that his association with the 
Blanco Party was an alliance which the party was free to dissolve at will. Nar- 
done also quarreled with his fellow Ruralista, National Councilor Faustino Harri- 
son, for siding with Berro by joining the ''Rodear Echegoyen"' movement. 


Blanco disagreement also arose over a proposed constitutional reform to 
restore the presidential system; the plan was sponsored by Nardone, Haedo, and 
Héctor Payssé Reyes, a Blanco Independiente. Although the Ruralistas and the 
majority of the Herreristas favored the idea, most members of the Unién Blanca 
Democratica opposed it. 


Death of National Councilor Rodriguez Correa. The National Executive 
Council named Héctor A. Grauert to replace National Councilor Manuel Rodriguez 
Correa (Colordao List 15), who died on October 11. The new National Councilor 
returned home by air from an official visit in Israel and was instalied in office on 
October 17; he would serve until March 1963, the terminal date of his predeces- 
sor's term of office. Grauert, 53, an aitorney, had previously served as Minister 
of Industry and Labor, of Public Works, and of the Interior. 





Repression of Communist Activities. Five tons of Communist propaganda 
material, chiefly from Cuba, were reportedly being held by Uruguayan customs 
officials in October. Montevideo had long been the main distribution center for 
such material in Latin America, and espionage data from several Latin American 
countries not having diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union had allegedly been 
sent to Moscow via Montevideo in the past. Uruguayan Government figures re- 
corded 27 diplomatic officials in the overstaffed Soviet embassy in the capital, 
while press sources estimated between 70 and 83. (The latter figures probably 
included the numerous domestic servants employed by the embassy, all of whom 
were believed to be Russians rather than Uruguayans.) While Soviet diplomats 
could move freely about Uruguay, Uruguay's five-man team in Moscow was an- 
noyingly restrained. The combination of these factors had caused Soviet diplo- 
matic behavior in Uruguay to become a matter of critical concern to the govern- 
ment. Asa result, in October the National Executive Council demanded "diplo- 
matic reciprocity" (the same thing that Councilor Nardone had called "diplomatic 
parity" almost a year earlier when Argentina, the only other South American 
country maintaining diplomatic relations with Russia, had made its own "parity" 
cut in the size of the Soviet embassy in Buenos Aires—-HAR, XIII: 821). Accord- 
ingly, it was expected that the Foreign Ministry wouid soon limit the Soviet em- 
bassy in Montevideo to a staff of five. Travel restrictions were imposed in Octo- 
ber, making it necessary for Soviet diplomats to remain within a 25-mile radius 
of downtown Montevideo unless a special pass were issued at least two days in 
advance. They were also forbidden to approach within 25 miles of any interna- 
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tional border except for travel on international highways. The government action 
restricting Russian diplomats incited government officials and other citizens to 
persist in their demands for a break in diplomatic relations with the USSR and all 
other Communist countries. 


Crisis in the Meat Industry. The current slump in the sale of Uruguay's 
main export—meat— was causing serious damage to the national economy. Because 
of increased processing costs and exhorbitant government duties on meat exports, 
Uruguay was unable to compete with other meat-producing countries, even in its 
heretofore best markets. A series of strikes had caused delays and spoilage, 
which in turn had resulted in contract losses abroad and heavy fines by customers. 
A six-month retroactive salary increase, higher rates for overtime, and the pay- 
ment of a compulsory bonus for all packing house workers had added to the finan- 
cial distress. Along with an unsuitable type of monetary exchange for this partic- 
ular trade, freight charges, port fees, taxes, and other items had skyrocketed. 
The meat prices which Argentina and other competitors received (in the case of 
Argentina, $395 per ton, delivered in London) would not cover production costs in 
Uruguay. 





The failure of attempts to control foot-and-mouth disease and brucellosis 
had also caused potential customers to refrain from buying Uruguayan meat. Fi- 
nally, in October, Livestock and Agriculture Minister Carlos V. Puig proposed 
measures to eradicate these diseases, and the Chamber of Representatives adopted 
a resolution making the measures compulsory. Puig said that this was the only 
way to counteract international objections. 


Many meat-packing plants were threatened with bankruptcy, and the govern- 
ment's Frigorifico Nacional was about to close in spite of its many advantages. 
The plant had accumulated a $62 million deficit during the last two years and was 
unable to pay a $35 million debt to the producers, who had constantly raised their 
prices to cover interest on long-delayed payments. As of October, 1,400 employ- 
ees had been discharged, and there was a complete freeze in exports. Other 
plants having trouble included the Frigorifico Anglo, which ceased operations and 
stated that the outlook for reopening was unfavorable, and the Establecimientos 
Frigorificos del Cerro, which suspended purchases of cattle and discharged hun- 
dreds of employees. Unemployment was so serious among packing house workers 
that the government gave $530,000 to the Caja de Compensaciones por Desocupa- 
ciones to subsidize the unemployment compensation fund. 


Financial Stress and Steps to Relieve It. According to Minister of Industry 
and Labor Angel M. Gianola, the increase in the cost of living during August was 
1.5%, making a total of approximately 10% for the first eight months of 1961. To 
keep up with the rising costs, government employees were demanding wage in- 
creases. Finance Minister Juan E. Azzini proposed a basic salary oi $100 per 
month, plus an increased family allowance and a $500 annual bonus. The civil 
servants' organization Asociacién Nacional de Funcionarios Piblicos was fighting 
for better conditions, although the government plan would cost the state $260 mil- 
lion a year. In order to enforce their demands, the government employees de- 
clared themselves in a "state of alert" and threatened to take drastic action if 
they were not compensated sufficiently to supply their "minimum needs."" Monte- 
video municipal personne! took a similar stand, claiming that their wages, frozen 
for three years, were 50% below their basic needs. Pensioners also expressed 


dissatisfaction, using their spare time to visit politicians and to stage demonstra- 
tions. 
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The National Executive Council approved a $5 million relief program for 
tobacco workers, who had suffered severe financial reverses when their four- 
month-old strike had failed last March (HAR, XIV: 259). Certain government of- 
ficials, including some Councilors, contested the plan, arguing that state aid to 
willing strikers would encourage endless demands from other malcontents. 


Short of ready cash to meet pressing needs, the Banco de la Republica de- 
cided to issue more paper money; this in turn created the need to revaluate the 
currency. The official rate of exchange thus rose from 6.5 pesos to 11 pesos to 
the dollar, the same as the free rate. 


Foreign Trade andInvestment. During a meeting in Buenos Aires, Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi of Argentina and National Executive Council President Haedo 
agreed on a common policy regarding exports to Europe from the River Plate area, 
especially for meat and wool. The agreement included mutual defense of the two 
countries' common exportable goods, coordinated actions in international economic 
conferences, and the constant exchange of information concerning old and new mar- 
kets. 





Private and official organizations sent notes to the American Ambassador in 
Montevideo seeking an explanation regarding competitive U.S. rice trade with Can- 
ada (payment in goods), Uruguay's best rice market. After receiving a U.S. offer, 
Canada had completely halted rice negotiations with Uruguay. Freight costs ap- 
peared to be a large part of Uruguay's problems, since even its trade with Europe 
was falling off. The shipment of a ton of rice from Thailand to Europe cost $14.70, 
while from Uruguay to Europe the price was $26.50, and to Canada it was as high 
as $30 per ton. 


According to the American Embassy in Montevideo, negotiations between 
the Banco de la Republica and the Brazilian Superintendéncia da Moeda e do Cré- 
dito had led to an agreement under which Uruguay would pay off its trade debt to 
Brazil. Under terms of the settlement, Uruguay would pay the debt in ten annual 
installments of convertible currency at 3% interest, beginning on September 30, 
1962. The existing bilateral clearing agreement between the two banks was can- 
celed as of October 1, and trade between the two countries would now be conducted 
on the basis of free convertibility. 


PARAGUAY 


Continued Controversy over Freedom of the Press. The newest Paraguayan 
newspaper, Heraldo, official Liberal Party organ, did not lead even the usual short 
life of an opposition paper in Paraguay (HAR, XIV: 836). Heraldo died before 
birth. Interior Minister Edgar Insfran's authorization to publish was withdrawn 
before the first issue went to press because the editors refused to change its name. 
According to a Liberal Party statement, the Paraguayan official stated that "Heral- 
do" suggested a new era and the end of an epoch, and that this offended some gov- 
ernment circles. The Liberal Party statement protested that this was an inadequate 
excuse for closing the newspaper and that the incident proved irrevocably that the 
Paraguayan "free press'' meant only freedom to follow President Alfredo Stroess- 
ner's "official line." 





The Liberal Party officially resolved to protest the latest "travesty of civil 
rights" to the Organization of American States (OAS) and the Inter-American 
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Press Association. It resolved also that Heraldo be published outside of Para- 
guay since within the country it was not possible to express ideas "through the 
press nor through any other medium." The Liberal Party sent copies of its reso- 
lution to all the democratic parties and organizations on the continent. 


While the Liberal Party raged against "censorship" and "lack of civil rights," 
the head of the Paraguayan delegation to the United Nations, Pedro Godinet de Vi- 
laire, gave a speech in the U.N. General Assembly. He claimed that Paraguay 
had improved its laws and adapted them to "the democratic needs and social aspi- 
rations" of its people. 


Anti-Stroessner Message to Kennedy. A group of eminent Uruguayans of 
different party affiliations sent a message to President Kennedy protesting further 
aid of any kind to the Paraguayan "tyranny." The note stated that economic aid to 
the Paraguayan dictator proved that the U.S. had forgotten or overlooked the dec- 
laration of its Alliance for Progress plan which expressly excluded any tyrannical 
governments. In addition, according to the Uruguayans' statement, economic aid 
to a dictatorship deprived "democratic Latin American governments and their 
peoples" of help that would assure the progress of Latin America. They warned 
that U.S. aid might even provoke a revolution in Paraguay 





There seemed to be some justification for the fear of popular revolt in Para- 
guay. In addition to the still-active guerrilla bands in the mountains, Liberal 
Party statements began to appear suggesting that perhaps the time for peaceful 
and evolutionary action had passed and that the moment had come for more "force- 
ful and meaningful" opposition to the Stroessner regime. Liberal Party spokesmen 
had heretofore been among the most conservative of the opposition groups. 


Developmental Loans. The International Development Association (IDA) 
extended a $6 million credit to Paraguay to cover the foreign exchange cost of im- 
proving the country's most important highway, linking Asuncién, the capital, with 
Encarnacion, the second largest city in Paraguay. The 50-year, no interest credit 
would also help to finance imports of road-maintenance equipment. Improvement 
of this highway through much of Paraguay's best farming and cattle-raising land 
would make a real contribution to the development of this agricultural region. 





The Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) loaned $550,000 to the Compa- 
fiia Paraguaya, a company engaged in processing tobacco, cotton, and industrial 
oils. The loan was to help the company expand its facilities to increase production 
and improve the quality of its products. The new facilities would bring another 
$500,000 a year to Paraguay. 


Favorable Economic Trend. Paraguay had an overall favorable balance of 
trade of $591,000, compared with an overall unfavorable balance of $4,320,000 for 
the same period in 1960. This improvement was due to a slight contraction in im- 
ports and a substantial increase in exports, particularly of lumber, meat, and cot- 
ton. 





BRAZIL 


Difficulties of the Parliamentary System. ‘Who is governing Brazil?" was 
the question Brazilians were asking themselves as a result of the confusion and in- 
effectiveness of the nation's new parliamentary government. President Joo Gou- 
lart insisted on assuming the responsibilities which had accompanied the Presidency 
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in the past, even though his powers had been curtailed by the constitutional amend- 
ment passed by Congress on September 2 (HAR, XIV: 839). Since in the eyes of 
the people he was considered the ruler of the country, he demanded the authority 
to govern, especially inasmuch as his prestige was seriously affected by the in- 
ability of the parliamentary government to control the spiraling rise in prices. 
Goulart met with much partisan criticism, however, particularly because of his 
determination to use his legal right to fill government posts with appointees from 
the ranks of the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) in his home state of Rio 
Grande do Sul. Certain members of the Cabinet, who under the new parliamentary 
system were more responsible to Premier Tancredo Neves than to Goulart, fre- 
quently defied the President's wishes. Standing in the middle was Premier Neves, 
who was pressured on one side to take over the reins of government and on the 
other to remain a lackey of Goulart. Leaders of Neves' Partido Social Democr4- 
tico (PSD) demanded that he become the actual ruling force in the government or 
resign the post so that another member of the party could take it over. 


The duality of executive powers, without exact delimitations, created inde- 
cision in the government. According to the September constitutional amendment, 
Ministers were to be responsible to Congress, not the President, but they in fact 
rarely reported to Congress; instead they operated independently on the basis of 
their personal and party interests. The three major political parties—the PSD, 
the Unido Democratica Nacional (UDN), and the PTB—were all represented in the 
Council of Ministers. Goulart appeared to be angry with Labor Minister André 
Franco Montoro, a member of the Partido Democrata Cristo, for acting independ- 
ently of him in labor disputes. Edi..cation Minister Armindo Oliveira Brito refused 
to appoint certain persons recommended by the President to positions in his Minis- 
try. General Amaury Kruel, head of Goulart's military staff and his liaison man 
with the Armed Forces, requested the removal of certain officers who had played 
a prominent part in the events of late August and September following the resigna- 
tion of former President JAnio Quadros. Air Force Minister Brigadier Clovis 
Travassos refused to oust them, declaring that he was responsible to the Prime 
Minister and not to Goulart. 


Bogged down in the parliamentary quagmire, Congress passed few of the 
measures proposed by the new government. Lack of a quorum frequently pre- 
vented the executive branch from pushing measures through. Quadros, who had 
complained of a lack of cooperation from Congress, had been infinitely more suc- 
cessful in obtaining legislative support than his successor. Goulart was aware that 
for his own political prestige he would have to continue Quadros' emphasis on the 
needed economic and agrarian reforms. However, he found that most congress- 
men represented vested economic interests and the landowning class,.so continually 
blocked his efforts. In a speech in Belém, Goulart remarked, "If the Brazilian 
Congress, with its high patriotic spirit, was able in a difficult moment to modify 
the constitution in order to resolve a grave political crisis, it should be able to 
modify it again to solve an even more serious crisis, the crisis of hunger, the 
crisis of the underprivileged." 


Goulart again called for a plebiscite to determine whether the country should 
be governed under the parliamentary or presidential system, but Congress did not 
vote on the issue. Important political center factions, led by former President 
Juscelino Kubitschek, SAo Paulo Governor Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto, and 
Minas Gerais Governor José de Magalhdes Pinto, were in favor of returning to the 
presidential system with Goulart as President until the expiration of his term. 
Other center forces, grouped around Bahia Governor Juracy Magalhaes, PSD 
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Deputy Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, and UDN president Herbert Levy, insisted on 
maintaining the parliamentary system in order to keep Goulart in check. Rio Grande 
do Sul Governor Leonel Brizola, of the PTB, maintained his vociferous opposition 
to the parliamentary system. On the right, Guanabara Governor Carlos Lacerda 
considered the Goulart- Neves administration unsuitable for the nation and was re- 
luctant to cooperate with the new government. Only when Lacerda was out of the 
country did Finance Minister Walter Moreira Salles allocate 1,400 million cruzei- 
ros (340 cruzeiros = $1; see below) to the acting governor of Guanabara, Lopo 
Coelho, to help improve Rio de Janeiro's water supply, sewage system, and pub- 
lic health facilities. 


In Goiania, capital of Goias State, on October 24 a new nationalist front 
called the Frente Nacional de Libertagio was formed. Participants in the launch- 
ing of the new organization included Governor Brizola of Rio Grande do Sul, Gov- 
ernor Mauro Borges of Goids, leftist mayor of Recife Miguel Arrais, Pernambuco 
peasant leader Francisco Julifo, and Deputy Almino Afonso of the PTB's left-wing 
"Grupo Compacto."' Certain supporters of ex-President Quadros were supposed 
to be backing the new organization, including Francisco de Castro Neves, Quadros' 
Labor Minister. The new organization called for immediate agrarian reform, re- 
strictions on the profits that foreign companies may send abroad, nationalization 
of the branches of foreign banks and their deposits, and other measures. 


While Catholic Church and military officials, aided by the influential daily 
O Estado de S&o Paulo loudly denounced the danger of Communist subversion, 
concentrating their attacks on Governor Brizola's supposed connection with sub- 
versives, President Goulart and PTB Chamber leader Almino Afonso warned of 
an impending rightist coup involving certain military elements. The temporary 
arrest, under obscure circumstances of Admiral Silvio Heck, former Navy Minis- 
ter under Quadros and one of those who opposed Goulart's assumption of the Presi- 
dency, seemed to be related to these charges. The daily Jornal do Brasil agreed 
that there was a rightist plot afoot. This liberal journal suggested that professional 
anti-Communists were doing themselves a disservice by obscuring the fact that the 
Communists, far from preparing an uprising, seemed to be concentrating on the 


attainment of legality so that they could make the most of the parliamentary sys- 
tem. 








Agitation for the return of former President Quadros continued, although 
most of his former supporters refused to associate themselves with the movement. 
Airplanes flew over Sfic Paulo dropping leaflets calling for his return. In London 
the former President declared, "I will be back in Vila Maria sooner than you think." 
(Vila Maria is the suburb of the city of Sio Paulo where Quadros began his political 
career.) He continued, '"My adversaries, who exploit the people, who wrong them, 
rob and sell them, will speed my return." Quadros indicated that he intends to run 
for Congress from Vila Maria. 


Strikes, New Minimum Salary, and Labor Conference. The fantastic rise in 
the cost of living, particularly as a result of the detericration in the value of the 
cruzeiro sirce Quadros' resignation, resulted in a series of strikes. Bank employ- 
ees in most of Brazil, including those of the Banco de Brasil, struck for several 
days in demand of a 50% wage increase. This was one of the few strikes of national 
proportions that Brazil had experienced; although in the city of SAo Paulo the strike 
was only partial, it was the most important bank strike since 1946. The setilement 
was basically favorable to the employees, who were to receive a 40% increase im- 
mediately and a bonus in six months. Drivers of privately-owned buses in Rio de 
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Janeiro won a 40% increase after a 48-hour strike. Petroleum workers in Bahia 
struck to have the headquarters of Petrobras, the national oil company, moved to 
that city. Workers in the maritime, textile, metal and glass industries, sugar re- 
fineries, coffee processing plants, and government offices demanded wage increases 
ranging from 40% to 80%. 


On October 16 the Ministry of Labor raised minimum wages 40%, bringing 
them to 13,440 cruzeiros a month in Rio de Janeiro and Brasilia and 13,216 in SAo 
Paulo. The new minimum wages brought added pressure for re-negotiating all 
wage contracts and immediately resulted in a new wave of price increases. The 
minimum wage had previously been raised in October 1960 and was supposed to be 
adjusted only at three-year intervals. 


Finance Minister Moreira Salles expressed the government's preoccupation 
when he said that the Cabinet's survival would depend largely on its ability to halt 
the rise in the cost of living, which increased 30% while staple food products rose 
an average of 48% during the first ten months of 1961. In addition, the cruzeiro 
reached a low of 340 to the dollar on October 31. The government proposed the 
following measures to control inflation: distribution of staple food items to the 
people by the Finance Committee of the Banco do Brasil; transportation priority 
for essential consumer goods; increased aid to producers and minimum price 
guarantees for farmers; and eventual government intervention in the marketing 
and distribution of food supplies to prevent speculation. In the past, governments 
with a strong executive had been unable to halt inflation, and there was little con- 
fidence that the present administration, with a weak and divided executive branch 
and such a vague program, could halt the alarming trend. 


Inflation was the primary concern at an important meeting of labor leaders 
held in Rio de Janeiro October 20-22. The gathering was the third in a series or- 
ganized by leftist union leaders; the preceding meeting had been held in May (HAR, 
XIV: 453-4). The October meeting was opposed by the anti-Communist labor lead- 
ers who had formed the "Democratic Union Movement" which had organized an 
anti-Communist labor congress in July. It was, therefore, significant that Presi- 
dent Goulart spoke at the inauguration of the October leftist meeting, expressing 
confidence in the leaders gathered there. He said that the basic reforms necessary 
for development depended more on the President and on labor unity than on Congress. 
This seemed not only a slap at the parliamentary system but implied criticism of 
the anti-Communist labor groupings who were accusing the PTB and the Communists 
of dividing the labor movement. 


In spite of Goulart's support, the labor conclave did not hesitate to criticize 
the government for lacking a program of social reform; one declaration asserted 
that the executive was a prisoner of compromises and political impositions. The 
leaders demanded a change in the archaic economic structure. They declared that 
the solution for inflation was to be found, not in futile wage increases, but in agrar- 
ian reform, tax reform, and a nationalistic foreign trade policy. The demand for 
a "family salary" (allowance above the minimum wage for each child) seemed to 
be favored by Goulart and Labor Minister Franco Montoro, and a law to this effect 
was in preparation. Ex-President Quadros' plan to institute a moving salary scale 
tied to the cost of living (HAR, XIV: 366) seemed to have been abandoned. 


New Education Plans. Education Minister Oliveira Brito announced a "plan 
of immediate action" to reduce illiteracy in Brazil. The plan bore many similar- 
ities to that proposed by former President Quadros. Oliveira Brito's goal was to 
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have all persons under the age of 23 literate within five years. The new effort 
would concentrate on the 14-18 age group. The Armed Forces were asked to give 
preference to the induction of illiterates, who would then be assigned to a study 
program. In addition, both public and private schools would be required to offer 
a course for illiterates. Model schools would be organized throughout the country 
to provide an incentive to local education planning. The federal government would 
offer special intensive courses to give additional training to school teachers. Oli- 
veira Brito noted that half of the current force of 200,000 primary school teachers 
had not had the equivalent of high school training. 


The National Council of Bishops [Roman Catholic], in session in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, announced the signing of an agreement with the Ministry of Agriculture un- 
der which it assumed responsibilities for broadening the educational base in the 
depressed areas of the Northeast and central sections of the country (HAR, XIV: 
183-4). The plan included the development of an intensive literacy campaign. The 
method to be used would be that of local classes which would follow especially pre- 
pared lessons broadcast over a chain of low-powered radio transmitters. The 
bishops' announced goal was to have 60,000 such classes functioning by 1964. In 
addition to reading and writing, the curriculum would include personal hygiene, 
public sanitation, and basic instruction in farming and crafts. Furthermore, the 
bishops urged the government to take more decisive action toward bettering the 
economic and social conditions of the rural population in order to counteract the 
Peasant Leagues led by Francisco Julido. It contended that leftist agents were 
arming the people and training agitators in the use of guerrilla tactics (HAR, XIV: 
368). The bishops suggested that rural unions and agrarian groups be organized to 


fight such extremist tendencies. The Bishop of Petrolina said that a Catholic Agrar- 
ian Legion was already functioning in 12 municipalities in Pernambuco. Its mem- 
bership reportedly included farm workers and small landowners. Apparently there 
was considerable opposition by local landholders to the Agrarian Legion, but the 
bishops insisted upon agrarian reform and social legislation aimed at bettering the 
condition of the farmers. 


Journalists' Debate on Censorship. Governor Lacerda, publisher of the 
Rio de Janeiro daily Tribuna da Imprensa and member of the Inter-American 
Press Association (IAPA), spoke in New York at the annual meeting of the IAPA 
to justify his role in censoring Rio de Janeiro newspapers during the August- 
September political crisis (HAR, XIV: 746). Upon learning that Lacerda would 
address the IAPA, Correio da Manha, one of the newspapers censored by the 
governor, promptly resigned from the organization. Despite Lacerda's speech, 
the IAPA passed a resolution condemning the recent press censorship in Rio. At 
a meeting of the Rio de Janeiro journalists' union, Ascendino Leite, head of the 
state Office of Censorship and Public Entertainment, was expelled from the union 
for having acted with "malice" in press censorship during the recent crisis. 








New Appointments. Alfredo Nasser, federal deputy from Goids, was named 
Minister of Justice; Francisco Laranja Filho was appointed president of the Com- 
panhia Urbanizadora da Nova Capital, the government agency constructing Brasilia; 
and Edmundo Pena Barbosa da Silva was named president of the Instituto do Agucar 
e do Alcool (Institute of Sugar and Alcohol). Fernando Lobo was transferred from 
his long-time assignment as Ambassador to the Organization of American States 
(OAS) to an unspecified post in the Foreign Ministry. Ilmar Penna Marinho would 
become the new Ambassador to the OAS. 
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Foreign Policy Unchanged. Early in October the government was at last 
ready to make a definitive statement on the specifics of its foreign policy. Foreign 
Minister San Thiago Dantas defended various aspects of government policy before 
Congress. He announced that the long-awaited reorganization of the Foreign Min- 
istry was strengthening the Ministry by placing greater emphasis upon "profes- 
sionalization," thus giving greater continuity to the application of policy. Brazil 
would continue to honor its commitments, he said, including the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro. It would seek diplomatic relations with all members of the United Nations, 
including Communist countries, since, as a country "in search of markets," Brazil 
could not limit the possibilities of selling its products. With regard to Cuba, An- 
gola, and Berlin, Brazil would continue to defend the principles of self-determina- 
tion and nonintervention. Dantas advised those countries interested in fighting 
Communism to do so by the elimination of internal class inequalities and of the 
inequalities existing between developed and underdeveloped nations. 





Relations with the United States, Yugoslavia, and Poland. Following the ar- 
rival of Ambassador Lincoln Gordon in Brazil and of Ambassador Roberto de Oli- 
veira Campos in Washington, the Presidents of the United States and Brazil ex- 
changed invitations to visit each other's country. The projected state visit of 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, which had been postponed because of the September 
political crisis, was rescheduled for May 1962. 





Polish Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki made an official visit to Brazil, con- 
ferring with President Goulart and Premier Neves. He invited both of them and 
Foreign Minister Dantas to make official visits to Poland. Dantas awarded Rapacki 
the Cruzeiro do Sul, the same decoration conferred by ex-President Quadros three 


months earlier on Cuban Minister of Industries Ernesto Guevara, which had precip- 
itated the events leading to Quadros' resignation (HAR, XIV: 742-3). An agreement 
was signed providing for increased cultural, artistic, and scientific exchange be- 
tween the two countries, starting with exchange scholarships for students. A com- 
mercial pact also was signed in which Poland agreed to increase its purchases of 
Brazilian coffee. 


Negotiations Regarding Foreign Debts. A number of moves were made to 
shore up Brazil's precarious foreign exchange position. An agreement signed late 
in September with West Germany consolidated short- and medium-term commer- 
cial obligations totaling 368 million German marks (4 marks = $1). The West 
German Government indicated its willingness to give long-term credits at low in- 
terest rates, and private German banks offered Brazilian banks short-term credits. 
France extended through 1971 the $74.6 million in debt payments previously due in 
June 1961 and at the end of 1965. The United States announced an additional $30 
million loan to Brazil as part of the $338 million government-to- government pack- 
age loan of which Brazil had already received $70 million (HAR, XIV: 454-5, 560). 








Export and Import Needs Reappraised. The Superintendéncia da Moeda e 
do Crédito (SUMOC) continued to pass numerous regulations in an attempt to 
strengthen the cruzeiro. Additional adrninistrative action was taken toward creat- 
ing conditions more favorable for Brazil's balance of trade. Ambassador Sérgio 
Armando Fraz4o returned from the International Coffee Agreement conference in 
Washington (HAR, XIV: 847) apparently satisfied. Some journals, such as Visdo, 
criticized the results of the conference, pointing out that Brazil had sacrificed a 
great deal by agreeing not to increase its quota so that other countries might in- 
crease theirs. Meanwhile, President Goulart set up the Grupo Executivo para a 
Racionalizagao da Cafeicultura to supplement the work of the Instituto Brasileiro 
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do Café in eliminating poorly producing coffee trees (HAR, XIV: 654). More bad 
news hit Brazil's export efforts when the United States announced a 30,000-ton re- 
duction in Brazil's sugar quota. Institute of Sugar and Alcohol director Barbosa 
da Silva stated that he would make every attempt to obtain a regular sugar quota 
from the United States. SUMOC regulation 217 placed earnings from cacao ex- 
ports on the free exchange, just as coffee exports had been freed in May (HAR, 
XIV: 455). The exporter would pay 15% ad valorem tax into a fund to be used to 
protect the internal price of cacao. This move indicated that the government had 
not reversed the economic trend under Quadros toward free exchange and the re- 
laxing of government controls. 


In order to alleviate the strain on the balance of trade caused by tremendous 
imports of petroleum and wheat, Brazil agreed with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to exchange 145,000 tons of manganese ore for 100,000 tons of U.S. wheat. 
Kuwait proposed to exchange its petroleum for Brazilian automobiles, and it was 
expected that Venezuela would soon make a similar offer. 


New Population Figures. The final results of the 1960 census revealed that 
Brazil had a population of 70,528,625. Sado Paulo, with 12,930,000 people, was the 
most populous state. The two largest cities in Brazil were Sfio Paulo with 5,859,009 
and Rio de Janeiro with 3,307,163 (HAR, XIV: 85). 





INTERNATIONAL 


OAS Action against Cuba Requested by Peru. On Ociober 13 Peruvian dele- 
gate to the Organization of American States (OAS) Juan Bautista Lavalle submitted 
to the OAS Council a letter in which Peru, invoking the Inter-American Reciprocal 
Assistance Treaty (Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 1947), asked for a Meeting of Consul- 
tation of Foreign Ministers (see PERU). The document denounced the Cuban Gov- 
ernment as a Communist threat to the Hemisphere and accused Castro's regime of 
offenses against human rights. Peru was seeking a means by which the OAS Coun- 
cil could constitute itself into a provisional Organ of Consultation in order to appoint 
a committee to investigate the complaint and collect all the pertinent facts, in ac- 
cordance with the procedure of the Rio Treaty and the OAS Charter. In order that 
representatives might first consult with their respective governments, the Council 
voted to delay action on the matter until October 25. 





The Peruvian proposal was not popular among the other Latin American gov- 
ernments. Brazil, unsettled as a consequence of its recent constitutional change 
(HAR, XIV: 742, 936-7), was concerned with its own internal affairs. Venezuela 
referred to the split betwee the Cuban Government and the democratic system but 
opposed any intervention. Mexico was concerned only with the legal aspects of the 
inter-American procedure and supported, as usual, the principles of noninterven- 
tion and self-determination. Ecuadorian Foreign Minister Wilson Vela Hervas 
considered a Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Ministers unnecessary in view of 
the proximity of the postponed 11th Inter-American Conference which the Ecuado- 
rian Government hoped would take place in Quito in 1962. Uruguay's delegate fa- 
vored postponing action on the Peruvian proposal until November 6, while, at the 
other extreme, Guatemala backed the proposal and asked that effective measures 
be taken for the defense of democracy (see GUATEMALA). Colombia proposed 
that inter-American principles be redefined in order to deal with Cuba and that a 
formal OAS request be made to Cuba to submit itself to the discipline of the inter- 
American system. A Cuban rejection of such a request, according to Colombia, 
would invite action by the inter-American community. 
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A motion sponsored by Mexico, Uruguay, and Brazil to delay the discussion 
of the Peruvian proposal was approved on October 23 during a special meeting at- 
tended by 17 of the 21 delegates. It was generally agreed that a conference on 
Cuba must await the conclusion of a basic agreement which would avert an open 
split within the inter-American community. 


On October 25 the OAS Council voted to send the Peruvian proposal to a gen- 
eral committee for further study. Cuba abstained, and Guatemala voted against 
the measure because it considered the action a delaying maneuver. The Peruvian 
delegate was not opposed to this procedure, but he pointed out that his government 
was not going to accept an indefinite delay in treating the problem of Communist 
intervention in American affairs. 


Implementation of Alliance for Progress. Under Secretary of State Chester 
Bowles headed a U.S. commission to Lima, Peru, and San José, Costa Rica, to 
consult with the American ambassadors to the Latin American republics. Before 
leaving Washington, Bowles said that the purpose of the conferences would be to 
place particular attention on inter-American economic and political problems that 
would affect the Alliance for Progress. He said that each Latin American nation 
must demonstrate a sincere desire and determination to organize its resources in 
such a way as to benefit the majority of its citizens. 





In Lima, Bowles stressed the U.S. Government's official attitude toward 
helping countries that were opposed to tax reform and curbs on exporting capital 
when he said, "I do not see why my government or any other capital contributors 
should be asked for loans or grants to replace runaway indigenous capital that 
could be kept at home by the same kind of curbs with which the British helped re- 
store the soundness of their economy following the war." While in Peru, Bowles 
also inaugurated the Food for Peace program (see PERU). In San José, Bowles 
told newsmen that "the Alliance for Progress is striving for the creation of real 
collaboration between the peoples of America, a collaboration committed to the 
development of prosperity, equality of opportunity, and social justice for all." 
Bowles made stopovers in Caracas, Venezuela, where he conferred with Presi- 
dent Betancourt, and in Mexico City (see MEXICO). Applauding Bowles' tough 
approach toward the privileged classes of Latin America, the Mexican press 
dubbed him the "revolucionario" from the north. 


Upon returning to Washington, Bowles summed up his views: "We are con- 
vinced that the programs of social reform that are required. . . will encounter 
strong opposition on the part of certain privileged groups. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that the majority of the Latin Americans are now convinced that the feudal 
system of yesterday no longer has any reason for existing in our times." 


In keeping with Bowles' attitude toward "runaway indigenous capital" was 
an address made by Ambassador to the United Nations Adlai Stevenson to the Inter- 
American Press Association (IAPA) in New York (see below). Stevenson called 
for internal reforms in land distribution, taxation, housing development, and edu- 
cation. He stressed the need for "reforming tax systems to relieve the low- and 
middle-income groups, and ending the tax evasion which costs Latin American 
governments billions of dollars every year." 


Sixty-six tax experts from every Latin American republic except Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic gathered in Buenos Aires to study the problem 
of tax evasion and related questions. The conference was financed by the Ford 
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Foundation and sponsored by the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA), the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), and the U.S. Government. 
The conference urged a reform in the personal income tax structure, which had a 
maximum rate of only 37% in Latin America; a reduction in export-import duties, 
indirect taxes on manufactured goods, and excise taxes; and a reform of the tax 
collection and accounting systems of most of the Latin American republics. It was 
noted that Guatemala and Paraguay did not have an income tax and that Colombia 
did not tax capital gains; furthermore, Mexico received only 33% of its total gov- 
ernment revenue from direct taxes, in comparison with the United States' 70.1%. 


The U.S. delegation to the conference included Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Stanley S. Surrey and Director of Internal Revenue Mortimer Caplan. 
Their Latin American counterparts also attended, but in a personal capacity rather 
than as official representatives of their governments; the Latin American govern- 
ments were apparently trying to avoid being put on the spot. The delegates called 
for a second tax conference to be held in Santiago, Chile, late in 1962. 


The steps taken by the OAS to fulfill its duties within the Alliance for Prog- 
ress were expressed in detail by its Secretary General José A. Mora. He stated 
that the OAS had set up two committees, one for the study of tax reforms (the 
Comité de Estudios Tributarios) and another for the study of agrarian problems 
(the Comité de Desarrollo Agricoia y Reforma Agraria). Three more committees 
were in the process of being organized to cover the fields of education, public in- 
formation, and public health. Technical aid was being given to Haiti and Uruguay 
with the cooperation of ECLA and the IDB to establish a program of general devel- 
opment. Meanwhile, a group of international trade experts was preparing to meet 
and study the creation of a compensation fund to control the fluctuations, both in 
quantity and price, of the basic Latin American export products. 


Mora defended the Charter of Punta del Este (formulated at the Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic and Social Council conference in Punta del Este, Uruguay, in August, 
HAR, XIV: 750-5) against the criticism expressed by some private capital and bank- 
ing interests that it had given too little emphasis to private enterprise (HAR, XIV: 
753-4). He insisted that long-term planning would provide greater opportunities 
for private enterprise. He warned against hasty “reform for the sake of reform" 
in the fields of taxation and agriculture. He pointed out that a fair distribution of 
the tax burden should not discourage private savings and investment and that re- 
distribution of land was not the only solution to agrarian problems. The breaking 
up of new, unexploited areas could sometimes be more effective. Mora's remarks 
were typical of Latin American opposition to the reforms demanded by Stevenson. 


The reforms likewise aroused little enthusiasm in seme U.S. business cir- 
cles. The Wall Street Journal wondered how it would be possible "to support 
these expensive programs without ruinous inflation." The first six months of the 
program were considered a slow start by Robert S. Boyd, writing in the Philadel- 
paia Inguirer. ‘The golden stream," he said, "is stil] oozing through a maze of 
bureaucratic channels." He listed the five agencies involved in the program: the 
U.S. Treasury Department, the IDB, the International Cooperation Adtinistration 
(now superseded by the Agency for International Development), the Development 
Loan Fund (DLF), and the Agriculture Department's Food tor Peace program. 
The IDB, the most important money-lender, channeled the "golden stream" through 
three branches: a “regular fund" for good credit risks, a "Fund for Special Oper- 
ations" making loans repayable in soft local currencies at interest rates of 4% to 
4-1/2%, and the "Social Progress Trust Fund" whose loans for projects like land 
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reform and public housing could be repaid over a long period in local currency and 
at interest rates as low as 2-3/4%. By October 16, Boyd wrote, only one check 
had emerged from the U.S. treasury: $500,000 for a housing project in Panama. 


The IDB announced the granting of $21.6 million in loans: $7.6 million to 
the Instituto de la Vivienda y Urbanismo of Panama City; $12 million to the Banco 
Obrero of Caracas; and $2 million to the Banco de Reserva Federal of El Salva- 
dor. The first two loans would be invested in housing projects, the third incredits 
to small farmers. 


Inter-American Press Association Meeting. "WE ARE AT WAR!" ran the 
first line of the IAPA Freedom of the Press Committee's report to the 17th annual 
IAPA convention in New York. The report condemned the lack of freedom of ex- 
pression in Cuba, Haiti, and Paraguay and cited the improvements made in the 
Dominican Republic since the assassination of ex-dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
(HAR, XIV: 411). It criticized the Chilean Government for arresting and jailing 
Time magazine correspondent Mario Planet (see CHILE) and chided the state gov- 
ernment of Guanabara, Brazil, for its censorship of the press during the recent 
presidential crisis (HAR, XIV: 746, 939). The committee's report appeared to be 
at odds with Ambassador Stevenson's opinion, expressed in his aforementioned 
speech before the convention, that Latin America had a truly free press. He had 
praised Latin American publishers for their "devotion to freedom" but scolded 
them for their lack of representation in the United Nations, noting that "the only 
full-time correspondent from [Latin America]...is one who represents. ..[Cuba's] 
Prensa Latina.'' Stevenson also reminded the delegates that Prensa Latina had 
been evicted by the governments of Argentina, Guatemala, Peru, and Venezuela 
and that it was under constant surveillance in Mexico for its "extra-curricular" 
activities. Some of the delegations openly criticized Prensa Latina. Most of them 
were disturbed by various accounts of a reported Cuban conspiracy against the Ar- 
gentine Government (see ARGENTINA, CUBA). 





The IAPA's criticism of the Cuban press brought forth a reply the next day 
ina New York Times editorial which said, 'The IAPA found itself driven from 
journalism into politics as it did its best to bring about the downfall of the Castro 
government."' The editorial continued, Freedom of the press was lost in Cuba 
because of decades of corruption and social imbalances. In such conditions all 
freedoms are lost." These comments resulted ina deluge of criticism from the 
IAPA delegates representing Cuba in exile. Herbert L. Matthews, an editor of 
the New York Times, retorted by pointing out that his paper was opposed to Fidel 
Castro but that it did not necessarily agree "with what the Cuban exiles or mem- 
bers of the IAPA believe about the Castro regime." Outgoing IAPA president 
Ricardo Castro Beeche, editor of La Nacién of San José, Costa Rica, delivered 
the IAPA's reply when he said, "It is impossible to separate politics from our 
fight. . . against governments that mistreat the press. . . If it is political, let it be. 
We fought against Trujillo. . . and other dictators. Today we fight against Castro 
because he totally wiped out press freedoms in Cuba."' Subsequently, five former 
Cuban editors and publishers sponsored a resolution denouncing Matthews, but it 
received little support and was withdrawn. 








Labor: ORIT Active; Sears Roebuck and Company under Fire. A new De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs was created during the first meeting of 
the administrative committee of the Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Tra- 
bajadores (ORIT) in Mexico City October 2-3. The department would be in con- 
stant touch with the different organizations participating in the Alliance for Prog- 
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ress, such as ECLA, IDB, the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the 
International Labor Organization, and UNESCO. The committee decided that Mex- 
ico City would be the site of a future Latin American trade union institute, to be 
called the Instituto Interamericano Residencial de Estudios Sindicales. The insti- 
tute, which would open early in 1962, would offer courses for the training of trade 
union instructors and would also give classes in sociology, economics, and other 
social sciences. The committee also discussed labor problems in Central Amer- 
ica, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, and Uruguay and decided to intensify the train- 
ing of exiled trade union leaders from the Dominican Republic and Haiti. It expressed 
hope that the Trujillo dynasty would soon come to an end and insisted that the OAS- 
inspired sanctions currently in force against the Dominican Republic should be 
maintained. 


Close cooperation between the IDB and ORIT was decided upon at a meeting 
between top officials of both organizations on October 20. Arturo Jauregui, ORIT 
general secretary; José Maria Aguirre, director of ORIT's Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs; and executive board member Paul K. Reed (of the United 
Mine Workers) met with IDB president Felipe Herrera and Enrique Monti Forno, 
director of IDB's special Department of Sociai Affairs. Herrera assured his visi- 
tors that the IDB would keep ORIT informed of all plans directly affecting organized 
labor. ORIT was invited to send cbservers to the meetings of the board of gover- 
nors of the bank and to other conferences heid under its auspices. The labor organ- 
ization also would receive technical assistance from bank experts in the preparation 
of projects and would be entitled to make observations about IDB activities and plans. 


In a letter to R6mulo Barreto de Almeida, executive secretary of the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Latin American Free Trade Association (LAFTA), ORIT 
requested that it be consulted and kept informed of decisions taken by the common 
market organization. ORIT representation in the governing group of LAFTA had 
already been requested in June 1960 (HAR, XIII: 423). 


The trend toward labor's participation in international organizations, espe- 
cially the Alliance for Progress, was also reflected in the resolution passed by 
the AFL-CIO executive council in New York. One of the recommendations adopted 
said that the AFL-CIO would try to obtain labor representation in the U.S. Govern- 
ment and in the inter-American agencies in charge of the social projects of the 
Aliiance for Progress. 


The ORIT and its affiliate, the AFL-CIO, joined forces to attack Sears Roe- 
buck and Company, a U.S. firm with large interests in several Latin American 
countries, for its anti-labor policies. The company was accused of interfering 
with the right of its employees to join the unions of their choice and of provoking 
social contlicts wherever it opened its stores. The organized protest against 
Sears materialized when the company was chosen to represent the United States 
at the International Trade Fair of the Pacific in Lima (see PERU). The AFL-CIO 
executive council asked President Kennedy te withdraw the Sears exhibition and 
send instead 3 company truly representative of the U.S. retail trades. At the same 
time, aifiliates of ORIT and the Hemispheric division of the International Federa- 
tion of Commercial, Clerical, and Technica! Employees, headed by U.S. citizen 
Ernest Lee, picketed in front of the main gates of the fair, in spite of police inter- 
ference during the first days. Ironically, the vice-president of Sears' foreign ad- 
ministration wrote a long article in the Journa! of Commerce on how business 
should be conducted in foreign countries. 
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Expansion of LAFTA and ECLA. LAFTA membership increased by two as 
Ecuador and Colombia joined Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Mexico, original signers of the Treaty of Montevideo (HAR, XIII: 422). Vene- 
zuela was expected to join soon. The members of the organization had agreed to 
start multilateral negotiations on October 23 to last until November 15. The mem- 
ber countries had prepared lists of requests for and offers of tariff concessions 
which would be exchanged during the negotiations. The Foreign Commerce Weekly 
pointed out that the lists of requests were much longer than those of offers, a fact 
that would cause rather modest results. 








Howard Green, Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, announced 
on October 6 that Canada had joined ECLA. Canadian spokesmen described their 
country's membership in the organization as representing Canada's readiness to 
play a greater role in Latin American affairs. Secretary Green said, however, 
that the move did not necessarily mean ultimate Canadian membership in the OAS. 
He indicated that Canada was not ready to assume additional burdens of assistance 
in either trade or finance to Latin America. He pointed out that Canada was taxed 
to the limit by the aid that it was at present giving to Commonwealth countries un- 
der the Colombo Plan and other commitments. Canadian trade with Latin America 
had grown to nearly $600 million a year, exports being over $200 million and im- 
ports totaling over $360 million, and Canadian companies had found attractive in- 
vestment opportunities in Latin America. 


Commodities: Sugar and Coffee. The six-weeks-old U.N. Sugar Conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland, recessed on October 23 after failing to break the deadlock 
over a demand by Cuba that its export quota under the International Sugar Agree- 





ment be enlarged (HAR, XIV: 849; see also CUBA). The conference decided to re- 
convene during the last week of November in the hope that it would reach an accord 
before the expiration of the present quotas at the end of the year, but Cuban chief 
delegate Rail Cepero Bonilla said that "the way things are going there doesn't 
seem much point in our coming."' The Agreement had come into effect in 1959 and 
was scheduled to run through 1963, but it had been decided inadvance that by the 
end of 1961, when quotas for the following two years were to be negotiated, a re- 
vision of the agreement might be possible. Supported by the Soviet bloc, Cuba 
asked that its 2.4 million metric ton annual export quota be increased to 7.2 mil- 
lion tons in compensation for the U.S. embargo on Cuban exports. In this figure 
would be included the 4.8 million tons that Cuba had arranged to sell to the Soviet 
bloc. During the last stages of the negotiations Cuba reduced its demand to 6.8 
million tons, but the highest figure the other countries were willing to concede 

was 5.8 million tons. Cuba was reported standing firm in its request for an en- 
larged share, and little hope was held in trade quarters for any constructive devel- 
opment resulting from renewed talks. Failure to agree on quotas, experts warned, 
might produce a free-for-all, with every country producing and selling as much as 
possible. Since all quotas were tied in with one another, none could be set until 
the Cuban share was fixed. 


The immediate result of the breakup of the conference was a fall in the world 
market price of sugar. The spot price for raw sugar declined to 2.65¢ a lb. from 
a 1961 high of 3.42¢. Further declines were expected. The sugar review published 
by Czarnikow, a well-known London brokerage house, blamed action by various gov- 
ernments for the low levels of the last three months and also said that it was possi- 
ble that some countries were exceeding their export quotas. The review urged a 
strict reinforcement of quotas with overshipments to be deducted from the 1962 al- 
lotment. The imbaiance in the world sugar market was made clear by the fact that 
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since 1954, when consumption and production were roughly in balance at 37.5 mil- 
lion tons, production had risen by 41%, while consumption had increased by only 
29%. It was estimated that the carryover at the beginning of the current crop year 
was about 8 million tons and that the 1961 supply would be about 25% greater than 
demand. According to an article in the New York Times, "there are two primary 
factors that might bolster the world sugar market. . . a sharp drop in production 
or a war." 





"To encourage the purchase of raw sugar at prices that would equitably main- 
tain and protect the welfare of the domestic sugar industry," the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced a cut in the supply of foreign raw sugar. Peru's 1961 
quota was reduced by 30,000 tons. Peru had the sugar to fill the original quota, 
but had offered to have its quota cut in view of the subsiantial supplies available in 
the U.S. market; it would be able to use up the cut in i962. Later, the Department 
announced the reduction of the nonquota sugar allocations of Brazil by 30,000 tons, 
of India by 50,000 tons, and of Nationalist China by 20,000 tons, promising that 
special efforts would be made to restore similar quantities from any sugar alloca- 
tion available during the first half of 1962. 


The Department of Agriculture's Foreign Agricultural Service reported that 
world trade in sugar, after having held a level of between 16 and 17 million tons 
annually for three years, had jumped to a record of nearly 19 million tons, raw 
value, in 1960, nearly 2 million tons above the 1958 record. Trade was charac- 
terized in 1960 by increased shipments from Cuba to the USSR and Communist 
China and by larger exports from other Latin American countries to the United 
States. The United States imported about 3% more sugar than in the preceding 
year. The lack of Cuban sugar during the latter part of the year was offset by 
greatly increased imports from other countries. There was some doubt if such a 
large volume of world trade could be maintained in the future. It was pointed out 
that the Sino-Soviet bloc had large commitments with Cuba, but there was some 
question as to whether Cuba would be able to absorb enovgh goods and services of 
Sino-Soviet origin to pay for the quantities of sugar contemplated. Furthermcre, 
Cuban production might decline if the policy of agricultural diversification moved 
ahead. At the present time, Cuban sugar exports were running ahead of 1960. 
From January 1 to October 13, exports totaled 5,005,880 Spanish long tons against 
4,513,136 tons during the comparable period in 1960. Major receivers were the 
USSR with 2,750,675 tons and Communist China with 902,390 tons. Some reports 
indicated that Cuba, in search of ships to move sugar cargoes. was scraping the 
bottom of the maritime barrel. 


On the coffee scene, the extension of the International Coffee Agreement 
(HAR, XIV: 847) did not arouse much enthusiasm among coffee men, most of whom 
felt that nothing concrete had been done at the meetings to curb price erosion and 
stabilize the market. The efficacy of the unpoliced quota system was questioned, 
and there was doubt as to how many consumer nations would join a new agreement. 
It was uuderstood that consumer nations would provide the policing under the new 
and broader agreement to be negotiated. The importance of the accession of the 
United States to such an agreement was illustrated by the fact that of the total 43 
million bags of coffee traded during the last fiscal year on the world market, 22.8 
million bags were imported by the United States. During October, most coffee 
companies announced a price cut of 2¢ per lb., bringing wholesale regular coffee 
prices in the United States to their lowest level since 1949. One of the reasons 
behind the action was the accumulation of considerable stocks by U.S. dealers in 
anticipation of a September ship strike which never materialized. While the U.S. 
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housewife benefited from the lower prices, many of the Latin American nations 
which derive a considerable part of their foreign exchange earnings from coffee 
were genuinely concerned about the market situation. In 1957, the average spot 
prices in the New York market had ranged from 34.65¢ to 67.43¢ per lb., in 1958 
from 37.57¢ to 52.34¢, in 1959 from 28.72¢ to 45.22¢, and in 1960 from 17.33¢ 
to 44.98¢. Reflecting the strong concern among producers about these low prices 
was the statement by Arturo Gémez Jaramillo, president of the Federacién Nacio- 
nal de Cafetaleros of Colombia, that the coffee market "has been depressed by 
fears of a price collapse on the part of the producers of secondary mild coffees 
and their consequent anxiety to unload new crops now coming on the market, re- 
gardless of price." The countries of Central America and northern South Amer- 
ica planned to meet in Mexico City at the end of the month to discuss the situation. 


U.S.-Latin American Trade. The trade volume between the United States 
and its southern neighbors during the first six months of 1961 reached the lowest 
semi-annual level since 1955. The break with Cuba, with which the United States 
had a peak mutual trade of more than $1,000 million a year, accounted for most of 
this decrease. Excluding Cuba, U.S. exports to Latin America totaled $1, 616 
million during the first half of the year, as compared with $1,603 million in 1960, 
while U.S. imports from Latin America amounted to $1,639 million during the 
first semester of 1961, compared with $1,583 million in 1960. U.S. imports from 
Latin America represented 20.5% of U.S. world imports, as compared with 13.1% 
in 1960; and exports to Latin America were 16.2% of U.S. world exports, as com- 
pared with 17.5% in the first half of 1960. Labor Department commodity indexes 
showed that U.S. prices for numerous Latin American commodities had increased 
since President Kennedy took office. The index of primary market prices for all 
commodities (1947-49 average = 100) rose from 82.7 on January 10 to 83.8 on 
October 10; the raw material produce price index went up from 86.8 to 91.5; and 
the metals index was up from 89.2 to 96.81. An analysis disclosed that except for 
the Cuban cutoff and low prices for coffee and cacao, U.S. trade with Latin Amer- 
ica would reach a higher value in 1961 than in 1960. 





U.S.-Cuban trade was not, however, at a complete standstill. Jack H. 
Behrman, U.S. Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce, told the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee that the United States continued to import about $30 
million worth of fruits and vegetables from Cuba, but that total food and medicine 
exports to that country were running less than $20 million for 1961 and rapidly 
declining. Behrman said that enforcement of the department's licensing practice 
had been tightened. 


Besides this legitimate trade, another form of commercial intercourse, 
reminiscent in many ways of U.S. Civil War days, was flourishing, according to 
a story in U.S. News and World Report. A stream of goods officially blacklisted 
by the U.S. Government was flowing into Cuba from U.S. suppliers. They were 
being shipped to Cuba by "embargo runners" who had the goods sent to Mexico, 
where they were transshipped to Havana. The list of goods reaching Castro by 
this by-pass included vital parts for automobiles, trucks, and planes; tires and 
tubes; and paints, mechanical oils, and precision instruments. The trade ap- 
peared to be highly profitable, and since it was conducted under the cloak of legal- 
ity, there seemed to be very little the U.S. Government could do to stop it. 





Inter-American Commission on Human Rights. The third meeting of the 
Inter-American Commission on Human Rights was held at the Pan American Union 
in Washington under the chairmanship of the commission's vice-president, Manuel 
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Bianchi of Chile. The commission studied the violation of human rights in some 
Latin American republics and the methods for promoting and defending freedom 

of speech and action. It also studied the need for adopting a convention to secure 
human rights and free elections. The commission had been established following 
a resolution approved by the fifth Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Ministers 
held at Santiago, Chile, in 1959 (HAR, XII: 451). The members of the commission, 
now presided over by R6mulo Gallegos of Venezuela, are elected every four years 
by the OAS Council from member nations. 


A four-member subcommission, headed by Bianchi, spent the week of Octo- 
ber 12 in the Dominican Republic investigating the conditions prevailing in that 
country (see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). Accusations were levied against Cuba, 
but Cuban Foreign Minister Ratl Roa denied the charges and refused to allow the 
commission to investigate them in Cuba (see CUBA). 


Split in Latin American Student Organization. The fourth Latin American 
Students Congress was held in Natal, Brazil, and was attended by 35 delegates 
from 18 Latin American republics. The congress was split into two opposing fac- 
tions, one composed of ten delegations which called itself the "democratic" group 
and another composed of eight delegations which called itself the "leftist" faction. 
The splitting of the congress occurred over the issue of which group would control 
it. In the past the "leftists" had always controlled these meetings, and once they 
saw that they no longer could, they accused the "democrats" of trying to exclude 
them from the congress and refused to cooperate. The "democratic" faction at- 
tempted to hold sessions in Natal's main public high school but gave up after a week 
of riots and disagreement. The ten "democratic" delegations then held a secret 
session and passed a resolution that recognized the need for "agricultural and in- 
dustrial] diversification and the ending of the influence of monopolies" in Cuba. 

The resolution also condemned "the implanting of a totalitarian regime with its 
destruction of all liberties" and called attention to "the intrusion of the Cuban 
government in the internal matters of the Latin American republics."' The "leftists" 
resented the presence of a delegation of exiled Cubans as well as the attempt to ex- 
clude the ieftist Puerto Rican delegation, which was detained in New York. Many 
of the "democrats" were vociferous in their denunciation of both U.S. and Soviet 
imperialism and violently resented being attacked by the Communists as pro-U.S. 
The congress closed on October 18 with a declaration by the "democratic" faction 
condemning Communism, imperialism, and totalitarianism. The main result of 
the meeting seemed to be a definite split in the Latin American student movement. 





THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Dexter Perkins. THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA. Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana State University Press. 1961. Pp. 124. $3.00. 


Professor Dexter Perkins who taught history at Corneil University and the 
University of Rochester, has devoted the best years of his life to the study of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The present slim volume contains the texts of the three David 
Washington Mitchell lectures he gave in 1960 at Tulane University. They are en- 
titled "Latin America and National Security," "Latin American Political Relations 
with the United States,'' and ''Latin American Economic Relations with the United 
States."' They are delightful because Dexter Perkins muses with all freedom on 
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the problems to which he has devoted so much study. All those simple souls who 
are against sin and for the Monroe Doctrine, with no questions or qualifications, 
would do well to read this volume. 


P4l Kelemen. EL GRECO REVISITED. CANDIA. VENICE. TOLEDO. New York. 
Macmillan. 1961. Pp. 176, 112 plates. $12.50. 


The title of this book gives an excellent idea of the contents. It is basically 
a beautiful book of photographs showing the three cities with which El Greco was 
most closely associated. The commentary by the well-known art historian P4l 
Kelemen is full of charming reminiscences of his visits to those cities. He is best 
known for his studies of Latin American art, namely Medieval American Art (1943) 
and Baroque and Rococo in Latin America (1951). Pal Kelemen, who was born in 
Budapest and ‘who came to the United States in 1932, now shows that he has not for- 
gotten his European origins; he is able to embrace Greek Orthodox and Spanish 
Catholic culture. The material presentation of this book is excellent. El Greco 
Revisited should appeal to bibliophiles, art historians, and Hispanists. 








George Pendle. THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF CHILE. New York. Macmillan. 
1960. Pp. 96. 7sé6d. 


The Lands and Peoples Series is designed for young or nonprofessional read- 
ers, but scholars can profit immensely by reading these excellent examples of 
popularization. Hispanists will be interested in the volumes on Spain (Rupert Mar- 
tin), Portugal (Denis Brass), Argentina (George Pendle), Mexico (Roderick Bright), 
Brazil (Norman Macdonald), Paraguay (George Pendle), and finally this volume on 
Chile, likewise by Pendle. Those who know the monographs on Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay by George Pendle in the more scholarly series sponsored by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs will take it for granted that his book on Chile 
will be eminently worth reading, and so it is. We recommend strongly that librar- 
ies place continuation orders for the whole Lands and Peoples Series. 


David Landy. TROPICAL CHILDHOOD. Cultural Transmission and Learning in 
a Rural Puerto Rican Village. Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina Press. 
1959. Pp. 291. $6.00. 


The author is attached to the Massachusetts Mental Health Center and the 
Department of Psychiatry of the Harvard Medical School. His project was carried 
out under the auspices of the Social Science Research Center of the University of 
Puerto Rico, of which Millard Hansen is director. Landy's thesis is that in order 
to understand Puerto Rican culture it is necessary to study the childhood of typical 
Puerto Ricans, and for this purpose he has chosen a village a few miles inland on 
the eastern side of the island; in the monograph the village is referred to by the 
pseudonym of Valle Cafia. The thesis gets lost in the course of the book, and we 
really have a typical community study. Presumably the author is trying to emu- 
late Margaret Mead's studies of primitive children, but it is hard to see how the 


data collected explains the Puerto Rican picture. In any case, Landy's description 
makes interesting reading. 


Christopher Hibbert. CORUNNA. New York. Macmillan. 1961. Pp. 216. $4.50. 


Two earlier books in the British Battles Series are of interest to Hispanists: 
Oliver Warner's Trafalgar and Michael Lewis' The Spanish Armada. We now go 
back to the Napoleonic wars in this account of the battle of Corunna, which was 
fought on January 16, 1809, and which allowed Sir John Moore's army to escape by 
sea from Marshal Soult's massive forces. Charles Wolfe's "The Burial of Sir 
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John Moore" is oneof the best-known poems in the English language; Hibbert seems 

to have thought it unnecessary to quoteit, although it isanessential, albeit popular, 

document in the polemic as to whether Moore was a great hero or a bungler. The 

Tories chose to regard him as the latter, and Robert Southey was not too kind to 

him i in his History of of the Peninsular War. In order to vindicate the memory of Moore, 
This 

argument, which was political in origin, was revived at the beginning of the century 

by Sir Charles Oman in his History of the Peninsular War. The criticism of 

Moore in this work stimulated a fresh and definitive defense of Moore, manifest 

in Carola Oman's Sir John Moore (1953). 





Like the other studies in this series, Hibbert's Corunna is a technical ac- 
count of a military campaign, but it isof great interest even toordinary Hispanists. 
The excellent text deserves a more detailed bibliography. As a specimen of the 
art of printing, this book is above criticism; the type is clear, the photographs are 
dramatic, and the maps easy to read. Libraries should put in a continuation order 
for this whole series. 


William Manger. PAN AMERICA IN CRISIS. THE FUTURE OF THE OAS. Wash- 
ington, D.C. Public Affairs Press. 1961. Pp. 104. $3.25. 


This brief study is significant because the author, who now directs the Latin 
American program of Georgetown University, was for many years the second-in- 
command at the Pan American Union. He resigned, so it would appear from his 
remarks, because the Pan American Union had become a white elephant. "It isa 
curious anomaly that during the past decade when the Organization of American 
States was producing the least and while its prestige was in a continuous process 
of deterioration, the size of its secretariat and its cost of operation were growing 
to an all-time high. In the bureaucratization of the OAS, Parkinson's Law is sub- 
stantiated in an outstanding manner" (p. 79). 


Eric R. Wolf. SONS OF THE SHAKING EARTH. University of Chicago Press. 
1959. Pp. 303. $5.00. 


In the midst of all the lurid books about Cuba, Wolf's important volume on 
Mexico has gone unnoticed. The title is unacademic and misleading. Sons of the 
Shaking Earth is essentially a condensation of current knowledge and theory , about 
the history of Mexico and Guatemala from the earliest times. The author is a 
Professor of Anthropology at the University of Chicago, and he is therefore better 
informed about the pre-Columbian than the modern period. This is a vade mecum 
of Mexican studies, and it may well be the most useful book in existence on Mexico. 
It is an essential reference book for every library. 





Jonathan V. Levin. THE EXPORT ECONOMIES. Their Pattern of Development in 


Historical Perspective. Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. 347. 
$6.75. 


Published under the Harvard Law School International Program in Taxation, 
The Export Economies is of interest to Latin Americanists because of chapter ii, 
pp. 27-123, "Peru in the Guano Age."' This chapter, which is virtually a mono- 
graph in itself, gives an excellent account of the history of the guano industry 
which flourished in Peru from 1840 to 1880 and provided a remarkable boost to 
the whole economy of Peru. The author selected it as a striking example of an 
export economy, but it has its own intrinsic interest. Historical fact and eco- 
nomic theory are happily blended in this voluine. 
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Teresa Casuso. CUBA AND CASTRO. New York. Random House. 1961. 
Pp. 249. $5.00. 


The Cuban affair seems to have brought out the worst in the American char- 
acter and in American life. Seldom has there been such an outpouring of snarling, 
malicious, and vindictive writing, unless it be American writings about Cuba in 
the 1898 period. This attitude could be excused in the Cuban exiles, who are un- 
derstandably bitter: their lives have been wrecked. One could expect an explosion 
of anger in the narration of a Cuban woman who supported the Fidelista cause, rep- 
resented the new Cuba in the United Nations, and then broke with Castro. Asa 
refugee in the United States, she could be expected to ingratiate herself with the 
American public by denunciations of Communism as the source of all evils—the 
master simplification which besets this country's thinking today. Teresa Casuso 
does none of these things. Her book is written in a subdued tone. She combines 
with rare skill accurate information about Cuban history and sensitive writing in 
which she keeps her emotions under control. Admittedly she glamorizes the heroes 
of Cuban independence, such as Marti, and is not always fair to American politicians. 
The translation by Elmer Grossberg is good; but the original Spanish, which appar- 
ently has not yet been published, must be an unassumingly beautiful piece of writing. 
This is one of the best of the plethora of books on Cuba. 


Elizabeth du Gué Trapier. VALDES LEAL. Spanish Baroque Painter. New York. 
Hispanic Society of America. 1960. Pp. 86, 157plates. 


Like all the publications of the Hispanic Society of America, this monograph 
is beautifully printed. There is an introduction scattered with a few colored plates, 
and then a substantial appendage of black and white reproductions. We are encour- 
aged to admire Valdés Leal, one of the great names of Sevillean art history, but it 
is hard to arouse enthusiasm about him. He was clearly a competent painter, but 
not much more. 


Bernardine Bailey. FAMOUS LATIN-AMERICAN LIBERATORS. New York. 
Dodd, Mead. 1960. Pp.159. $3.00. 


This volume in the series "Famous Biographies for Young People" contains 
accounts of the lives of Miranda, Bolivar, Sucre, San Martin, O'Higgins, Hidalgo, 
Morelos, Juarez, Marti, and Toussaint L'Ouverture. The scholar might be in- 
clined to pass it over, but this would be unfair since the biographies are admirably 
lucid and accurate statements. Naturally the thesis is the struggle of heroes ver- 
sus tyranny, and the analysis of causes and motives is very thin. However, the 
book makes good reading and should prove valuable as a school text. 


Luiz Viana Filho. A VIDA DO BARAO DO RIO BRANCO. Rio de Janeiro. José 
Olympio. 1959. Pp. 458. 


Volume 106 in the Colegio Documentos Brasileiros, this work completes a 
trilogy of biographies Luiz Viana Filho has published in the same series; the two 
earlier ones were lives of Rui Barbosa and Joaquim Nabuco. The three books 
constitute a veritable history of Brazil during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century and the first quarter of this. Like the other two, the life of Rio Branco 
is crowded with facts. It is not light reading, nor on the other hand is it tough 
analytical reading. The author sticks to the facts as he has accumulated them 
and covers his canvas with a mass of interesting details. 
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Bryce Wood. THE MAKING OF THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY. New York. 
Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. 438. $7.50. 


This is one of the most interesting and important books about Latin America 
to appear in years. The author has the advantage of having been a member of the 
State Department and of now, as a staff member of the Social Science Research 
Council, being able to write with a candor which is barred to government officials. 
In view of frequently heard assertions that the United States should have been open 
in its unlucky intervention in Cuba and in view of what is virtually an official threat 
to land the Marines in the Dominican Republic if the situation so requires, chap- 
ters iv and v, dealing with the policy of noninterference, take on an unusual signif- 
icance. This policy was clearly formulated at the Buenos Aires Conference of 1936 
and approved as the "Additional Protocol Relative to Non-Intervention." Article 1 
of this protocol, as ratified by the United States, says clearly: "The High Contract- 
ing Parties declare inadmissible the intervention of any one of them, directly or 
indirectly, and for whatever reason, in the internal or external affairs of any other 
of the Parties" (p. 120). The only way to get around this very clear statement is 
to find incidents which can be regarded as casus belli, and, while many interven- 
tionists would like to do this, it is easier said than done. 


Bryce Wood devotes Part I of his book to a study of the Nicaraguan experience, 
which taught the Republicans that intervention is a messy thing, and to the Cuban ex- 
perience (the fall of Machado and its consequences), which taught President Franklin 
Roosevelt the same thing. Wood expresses a caveat regarding the statements of 
some recent historians who claim that the Good Neighbor Policy originated under 
President Roosevelt. At the same time he quotes ample evidence that President 
Roosevelt was on many occasions somewhat less than devoted to the cause of de- 
mocracy in Latin America. In this regard, his account is excellent in that he has 
drawn freely on the scathing comments of Latin American intellectuals. 


In brief, this excellent book should be translated into Spanish and Portuguese 
and made required reading for all the "statesmen" who are rushing in to remedy 
inter-American affairs without ever having had any training in the field. 


Jerzy Andrzejewski. THE INQUISITORS. New York. Knopf. 1960. Pp. 159. $2.95. 


There is a widespread belief in the United States that the Spanish tradition is 
a bulwark against Communist totalitarianism. It is ironical, therefore, that a 
Polish ex-Communist should have cloaked his attack on the new totalitarianism in 
the garb of a story about Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition. The succés de 
scandale which this novel enjoyed when it appeared in its Polish original in 1957 
was similar to the enthusiasm with which the playing of Fidelio has been greeted 
in East Berlin; in this opera likewise tyranny appears in the guise of the Spanish 
tradition. We think, of course, of The Grand Inquisitor, but the theme is some- 
what transposed. The Inquisitors must have displeased both the Polish Commu- 
nists and the Catholics, since presumably it is a plea for old-fashioned liberalism. 
Hispanists will appreciate the book, despite the many mistakes in Spanish; it is not 
clear whether these should be attributed to the author or to the translator. 








W. T. Blake. SPANISH JOURNEY. New York. Taplinger. 1960. Pp. 219. $4.95. 


Travel literature is almost entirely neglected in our universities, although 
it provides a much better gateway to understanding a foreign country than do belles- 
lettres. In principle, therefore, the books of the retired British army officer Ma- 
jor W. T. Blake should be most welcome, and apparently the public likes them; his 
earlier books, including one about Latin America entitled The Pampas and the 
Andes, have enjoyed considerable success. Unfortunately, the academician who 
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demands order, analysis, and style in his books will be disappointed. Major Blake 
is a pleasant chatterbox who likes bullfights and is annoyed by having to visit so 
many churches in Spain. He records in an uncritical way almost everything he saw 
or did, but he has virtually no understanding of the phenomenon Spain. His travels 
took him and his wife around the periphery of Spain, with several trips across the 
tableland through Madrid. The photographs—some in color, some black and white— 
are quite good. This book would make an excellent Christmas present for some 
unsophisticated relative who is dying to visit colorful lands but has to do it vicari- 
ously. 


Edward Laroque Tinker. CORRIDOS AND CALAVERAS. Austin. University of 
Texas Press. 1961. Pp. 60. $5.00. 


Dictatorship and revolution were just as unpleasant in Mexico as in Cuba, 
but instead of rivers of spleen the Mexican tragedy inspired corridos. Literary 
and social historians will have to explain this difference. Meanwhile, it is refresh- 
ing to switch from all the jumbled malice about Cuba to this beautiful book edited 
by Edward Laroque Tinker, who got a first-hand view of the Mexican Revolution 
when he traveled with State Department special agent George Carrothers on the 
troop train which took Pancho Villa's army from Ciudad Juarez to Celaya to battle 
with Obreg6n. Incidentally, Mr. Tinker says he will tell us that story some other 
time, and he had better not forget his promise. It was on that trip that he first 
witnessed the curious Mexican custom of the wandering minstrels who invent nar- 
rative verse to describe events which have just taken place; the corridos they sing 
are later printed. Calaveras are poems inspired by the Mexican cult of skulls. 
This volume contains a commentary by Tinker, photographic reproductions of se- 
lected corridos and calaveras on paper the color of the original (blue, yellow, red, 
and green), and translations into English by Américo Paredes. The originals of 
the corridos are in the collection which the author presented to the Hall of the 
Horsemen of the Americas of the University of Texas. This is a good book, a beau- 
tiful piece of printing, and a lot of fun—a remarkable combination. 





Sacheverell Sitwell. GOLDEN WALL AND MIRADOR. Cleveland. World Pub- 
lishing Company. 1961. Pp. 286. $7.50. 


The English aesthete Sacheverell Sitwell finally realized, with the help of 
the Peruvian Ambassador in Washington, Fernando Berckemeyer, his hope of 
visiting South America. The subtitle of his book, 'Travels and Observations in 
Peru," indicates that this country was his primary concern. Most of Book One is 
devoted to his travels in Peru. In Book Two he tells of his visits to Bogota and 
Havana, as well as Guatemala and Mexico. His impressions are necessarily those 
of a neophyte: enthusiastic and uninformed. There are some excellent photographs, 
one or two of them in color. While he could not avoid paying some attention to the 
political scene, most of his attention is concentrated on baroque art. 


Donald M. Powell. THE PERALTA GRANT. James Addison Reavis and the Barony 
of Arizona. Norman. University of Oklahoma Press. 1960. Pp. 186. $3.75. 


Donald Powell, head of the reference department of the University of Arizona 
Library, tells the fantastic story of a fraud who faked the title to a Spanish land 
grant in order to lay claim to a wide swath of New Mexico, including the Phoenjx 
area. It all came to nought, since the "Baron of Arizona" was unmasked, so that 
historically this episode has little significance. However, it is very revealing of 


the mentality of the age, and The Peralta Grant makes a story worthy of a tele- 
vision script. 
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INSTITUTE OF HISPANIC AMERICAN AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The program of Stanford University’s Institute of Hispanic 
American and Luso-Brazilian Studies is an area or regional 
program in that it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established sub- 
ject philosophy, the program synthesizes several disciplines. It 
may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such 
as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the 
study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of 
that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. 
Conversely, it should be stated clearly and emphatically that, 
in the contemporary world, to teach Spanish as it has been tra- 
ditionally taught, namely in terms of literature, occasionally 
great, but usually soneaitioa: is comparable to confining the 
teaching of mathematics to algebra on the grounds that calculus 
is new-fangled and rather difficult. Mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage involves more than the ability to decipher a written 
text. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of 
modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a 
good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain 
and Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese 
the seminar which prepares the Hispanic American Report and 
engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The His- 
panic American Studies program strives to bridge the danger- 
ous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idio- 
syncrasies of the civilization studied and on the peculiar inter- 
ests which have developed at any given institution. The pre- 
dominant obsession of Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in 
more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, 
involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest 
are often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and 
social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic 
development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American 
Report, the monthly publication of the program. The training 
on the Report is the core of the advanced program in His- 
panic American Studies; the minute analysis it provides is as 
fundamental as the continual use of a microscope s a biologist. 
Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized 
publications. Those who complete satisfactorily at least two 
years’ work on the Report receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since 
it is impossible to understand a civilization without knowing 
the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true 
of an area such as Latin America, which is so often described as 
having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, 


The Institute holds monthly radio round-table discussions 
of Latin American affairs over the following stations: KPFA 
(Berkeley, for Northern California), KPFK (Los Angeles), 


political science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium 
which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the ad- 
vanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history 
requirements in the undergraduate program provide a back- 
ground for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware 
of the importance of the academic study of the realities of the 
contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral 
Sciences has several senior professors who have had long ex- 
perience in Latin America, and, in view of the importance of 
mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin 
America, our relations with that School have been close and 
cordial. 

Those working at the Institute may use the collection of ma- 
terials about contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
which has been assembled for some years as a necessary con- 
comitant of the monthly preparation of the Hispanic American 
Report. These materials are hard to collect, and the Stanford 
archives serve as a central depository. 

A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program 
and giving the requirements for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Bolivar House, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Since fellowship applications 
must be complete by February 8, applicants should obtain the 
necessary forms in the preceding calendar year. 

The Institute carries on Stanford’s long tradition of Luso- 
Brazilian studies initiated by the University’s second president, 
John Casper Branner. The Institute offers an M.A. and a Ph.D. 
with a concentration in Luso-Brazilian studies, the stress being, 
as is true of all the Institute’s work, on the analysis of the con- 
temporary scene. Students who have completed elementary 
Portuguese may apply for an NDEA fellowship to do graduate 
work in Hispanic American Studies with a specialization in 
Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

The Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies is located in Bolivar House, 532 Alvarado Row, Stan- 
ford. It provides excellent working arrangements for students 
in the Institute’s program. On the ground floor are the adminis- 
trative offices, the conference room, and the Luso-Brazilian 
Center, while on the second floor there are rooms devoted to 
Spain and to each of the major regions of Spanish America. 

Colleges and high schools preparing students to enter the 
program may wish to acquire the set of tapes in which speak- 
ers from different parts of the Spanish-speaking world read 
Amé rico Castro’s Iberoamérica. The text, which retails for 
$4.50 may be obtained either from the publisher (Holt) or from 
the Stanford Bookstore. The set of tapes covering the complete 
text may be obtained for $30 from Stanford Library, Attn. 
Mr. Fred J. Priddle, Stanford, California. 


WBAI (New York), and WGBH (Boston). For time of broad- 
casts consult the programs of these stations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 

Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil.... 

Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, 
Conference Report 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 

Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 

Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and 
Cultural Development of Mexico 

Hispanic American Society Membership List 

Other publications are announced in the text of the Report. 





Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently 
goes out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. However, since 
it frequently happens that institutions lose copies and readers remove them from libraries, free replacements will be provided 
only if it is clear that the copy was improperly mailed. 








